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The Literary Larcenists 


By ALAN DEVOE 


HE field of professional writing has 
T attracted — even as have other business 
realms — the shrewd and predatory eye of the 
racketeer, Embryonic writers are notoriously 
vain, and, to some degree in consequence, 
notoriously gullible. From this vanity and this 
gullibility several species of slippery gentry 
are able to extract an opulent and illicit income. 

The commonest variety of these swindlers is 
the fraudulent literary agent. I conducted an 
inquiry into the activities of this vulpine 
creature, and reported the result in an essay 
called “A Literary Experiment” which appear- 
ed in the April Atlantic Monthly and was 
subsequently reprinted in the June number of 
THe Writer. And now I would enlarge upon 
the theme a little, to embrace additionally the 
Pirate Publisher, the Acquisitive Anthologist, 
the Predatory Printer, and certain allied spe- 
cies of literary larcenist. 

The Pirate Publisher spends large sums for 
advertising. His advertisements are seldom to 
be discovered in the pages of large reputable 
magazines, but embellish customarily the pages 
of certain of the cheaper pulp-paper period- 
icals and the “‘little’” magazines whose careers 
are generally brief and precarious. The 
advertisements have as a rule a most flamboy- 


ant flourish, and may run something like 
this : — 

DO YOW WANT TO PUBLISH A BOOK? 
We are the firm to consult! Send us your manu- 
script today. We have helped thousands to fame; 
why not be the next in line? Remember: THE 
QUICK ROAD TO CELEBRITY IS BY PUB- 
LISHING A BOOK! Our editors are always 
looking for promising new authors; send your 
MS to our Editorial Board AT ONCE. 

For all the crude blatancy of these blandish- 
ments, they contrive to lure numbers of hapless 
beginners who are afire with the Literary 
Urge. The manuscripts which are submitted to 
the Pirate Publishers are, of course, invariably 
accepted. And the Pirate Publisher — equally 
of course — turns out invariably to be nothing 
more than a glorified printer, with the differ- 
ence that he charges the author five or ten 
times as much for publishing his book as an 
ordinary job-printer would demand. Pirate 
Publishers must, I think, be hypnotists as 
well; for they have an eerie knack of keeping 
their victims cheerful and contented until the 
last hundred dollars has been extracted. And 
then it is too late for the worm to turn, for by 
that time the worm feels so utterly sheepish 
and ashamed that he hugs his trouble within 
his breast and breathes no word of the swindle 
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to a soul. Dotted over the surface of this earth 
there are countless myriads of volumes, ranging 
from amateurish to execrable in content, 
and bearing upon the title page the legend 
“Privately Published.” Each one of these bears 
testimony to some hapless author’s anguished 
disillusionment. 

If the average embryonic writer is gullible, 
the embryonic poet is the very essence of 
nitwittery. And it is upon this gentle and 
guileless creature that the Acquisitive Anthol- 
ogist directs his beamish glance. The profes- 
sional activity of the Acquisitive Anthologist 
is very simple. It consists of listing the names 
of all the obscure poets whose works appear 
in all the obscure little poetry magazines he 
can lay his hands on, and then addressing to 
each one of these bemused bards a personal 
letter reading something like this : — 


Dear Sir (or Madame) : — 

Our editors have been greatly impressed by 
your splendid lyric, “The Dewdrop and _ the 
Delphinium,” which appeared in the June issue 
of the Gilded Songster. We should like to 
include this poem in our Annual Anthology of 
Transatlantic Poetry, a compilation containing 
the most important verse of the past year both 
in America and Europe. Inclusion in this anthol- 
ogy will mean the establishment of your poetic 
reputation. This year we are including poems 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay, Robert Frost, Carl 
Sandburg, and many other noted American 
lricists. May we not have your permission to 
include yours? 


Now the bard, who, up until this time, has 
received no recognition whatever, is very 
nearly cast into a swoon by this missive. He 
(or she) writes the anthologists a tremulous 
letter, giving her (or his) unrestricted permis- 
sion to immortalize ‘““The Dewdrop and the 
Delphinium” in the manner suggested. Comes 
another letter from the compiler of the Annual 
Anthology of Transatlantic Poetry. There is, 
it seems, a minute fee for representation in the 
Anthology — just to help cover the enormous 
editorial labor and so on. A fee of ten dollars. 
Blut this purely nominal amount etc., etc., etc. 
An enterprising anthologist can make about 
three thousand dollars per volume, out of which 
he may have to pay his printer as much as three 
hundred. Because of course the anthology 
does actually appear, thus making the whole 
performance entirely legal and respectable. 


The Predatory Printer is close kin of the 
anthologist and operates on a similar principle. 
He is a businesslike soul who, finding his 
job-printing trade slack and tedious, founds 
a magazine. Generally it is a Poetry Magazine, 
because such a magazine is less labor to print 
and because, as previously hinted, the name 
of the gullible poets is Legion. The printer 
sends out announcements of his magazine, 
earnestly soliciting contributions. The poet 
who submits a manuscript presently receives 
a letter along these lines: — 


Dear Sir: — 

Your sonnet, “The Meadowlark to Its Mate,” 
is one of the most exquisite poems I have read 
in many years. I want to publish it in our maga- 
zine and give it the nation-wide prominence it 
deserves. 

In order to keep out undesirables, etc., and 
publish only the work of poets who are sincere, 
we had to make a rule to print only the poems 
of subscribers to the magazine. I know you will 
be able to understand why we do this. The 
annual subscription is only $4, and we look for- 
ward to numbering you among our Circle, and to 
printing that exquisite sonnet. 


This is a good deal better than the job-print- 
ing business, and is, of course, entirely legal. 
As long as the printer continues actually to 
produce the magazine his position is legally 
unassailable, It is the usual custom among 
Predatory Printers to publish two or three 
issues of average magazine size, and then 
gradually taper off, the magazine presently 
becoming a mere two-page pamphlet, which is 
nevertheless enough to “keep the franchise,” 
as it were, and to prevent trouble with the 
authorities. I could name now, were libel laws 
a little less curious in their workings, a dozen 
so-called “magazines” whose printer-publishers 
prosper in this ingenious fashion. 

To the embryonic writer thus surrounded 
by hordes of flint-hearted gentry with an eye 
on his wallet, it is possible to give this much 
advice : — 

If you have written a novel, submit it to 
publishers of established reputation. If no one 
of them will accept it for publication, it 
probably means (for publishers really do know 
a good deal about publishing) that it ought 
not to be published. But then, if you simply 
cannot rest happy until the manuscript is 
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transformed into type, consult a plain ordinary 
run-of-the-mill printer. Eschew like the plague 
those “publishers” who promise large rewards, 
and of whom neither you nor anyone else has 
ever heard before. 

Any anthology of sound reputation will 
either pay you for permission to include one 
of your poems, or will at least impose no 
charge. The pay-as-you-enter complications 
will neither enhance your reputation nor do 
you a particle of good. 

Deal with no literary agent who is not 
amply certified. Best of all, deal with no 
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literary agent at all unless he seeks you out. 
To the reputable agent, who is a very busy 
person, unsolicited MSS from incompetent 
writers are a pest. 

Have no traffic with magazines that require 
you to subscribe before they will print your 
work. You will gain nothing from appearing 
in such a periodical. 

Above all, this: A successful writer is a 
paid professional man. Checks should come to 
him; beware all suggestions of payments in 
the opposite direction! 





Greeting Card Verse - by Fred W. Rust 


OST people who have a sense of rhythm 

find it easy, when the need arises, to 
construct a rhyme. They use their skill in 
preparing place cards for a dinner, or in 
writing verses to accompany gifts. When 
they read the verses on the greeting cards 
that they receive, and someone tells them 
that greeting-card publishers pay money for 
verses, the thought comes, “Why can’t I write 
these verses and make some money?” It 
sounds easy — but it isn’t. 

The greeting-card editors are swamped 
with verses. They may look over hundreds 
of manuscripts and find not one single verse 
which they can purchase. However, the 
editors are willing to plod through this 
material in the hopes of finding a genius in 
this sort of work. There is a knack about it 
that very few people possess. 

Verses must have “1T’—this means that 
in a sentimental verse there must be orginality 
and beauty, or in a humorous phrase or verse 
there must be a “kick” that will make the 
greeting-card customer reach for her pocket- 
book. At the same time, the verse, whether 
sentimental or humorous, must carry a wish, 
a compliment, or an expression of apprecia- 
tion which the average person would like to 
send. It must express just enough — but not 
too much. 

Occasionally, the editor receives a package 
of manuscripts from an author who is well 
known as a writer in other lines. Genius is 
apparent, as he reads over the material. Then 


the thought comes: “That’s a beautiful verse, 
but who could send it as a greeting card?” 

There is always a sale for very simple 
phrases, and short simple verses; but nearly 
every publisher has in his files a large accu- 
mulation of these, gathered through the years 
—and he is in need of very few, if any. 
In greeting-card verses, as well as other things 
for which people pay money today, you must 
have something decidedly new and interesting 
to present, if you expect to sell it. In this age 
when kitchen utensils and bathroom fixtures 
must be colorful to sell, greeting-card verses 
also must be colorful to get a response from 
the pocketbook. 

As suggested above, practically every maker 
of greeting cards is constantly on the lookout 
for new writers who can meet his exacting 
demands. He cannot depend entirely on a 
certain few writers, as his lines must change 
from year to year in the style of verses, as 
well as in the physical appearance of the cards. 





Mr. Frep W. Rust, President of Rust 
Craft Publishers, Boston, will be remembered 
by our readers for the interview with him 
we published in THe Writer for. April, 1934. 

The interview with Mr. Rust preceded. our 
usual Special Market List for greeting-card 
verse... We find it appropriate to reprint at 
this time the following remark then made; — 

“...At any time of year publishers are in 
the market for verses for any season or 
occasion.” —The. Editors. 





A Procedure for Young Poets 
By LAWRENCE H. CONRAD 


E world is full of people who are eager 

to tell a young poet what to write about 
and what kind of poetry is most acceptable. 
Critics are on every hand who, whether quali- 
fied or not, will “go over” a poet’s work 
and criticize it line by line, making suggestions 
for its improvement. But alas! there is no 
one anywhere who will tell the poet what to 
do with his verses after he has brought them 
to a state of excellence. If he is a real poet, 
the business of marketing his poems is prob- 
ably the most puzzling part of his career, It 
is upon this reef that most young poets 
founder. 

For there are so many different kinds of 
markets, and all of them are so erratic in 
their tastes, that the verse-writer can count 
upon nothing with certainty. Also, poetry as 
a commodity is so greatly overproduced that 
one can actually believe the rejection slip that 
says “Rejection implies no lack of merit.” 
Finally, there are so few people anywhere in 
the country who can detect downright excel- 
lence in a poem before it is published, and so 
many of those who cannot are in charge of 
the very minor department which selects verse 
for our periodicals, that the young poet can- 
not even learn by his own experience how to 
proceed. 

Sometimes a young poet will have luck, and 
will meet with a high percentage of acceptance 
of his work, Even so, he may go along for 
years without getting anywhere as a poet. Many 
young writers who have published fine poetry 
regularly for as long as ten years are not 
able at the present moment to persuade a 
good publisher to put out a volume of their 
work. Whatever the procedure to follow in 
marketing poetry, it ought to be one that 
looks toward poetic advancement. In short, 
wise publication is that which builds a career. 
At the start, the verse-writer is delighted to 
publish anywhere, But eventually, he wants 


to see his own book, and he wants, through 
his book, a chance to rise in his profession. In 
order to achieve this end, he must make every 
published poem contribute something toward 
the end he seeks. Hence he ought to have 
some kind of plan to follow from the outset. 
How to cut a path through the jungle of news- 
papers and magazines: that is the problem. 

The procedure here outlined is only one of 
many ways of getting through that jungle, But 
it is a procedure that will work, and it will 
probably land the young poet nearer to his 
ultimate aim than would any other path he 
might follow. Let us then mark a clear and 
arbitrary course, remembering that there are 
other ways to go and that we have nothing 
against them. Only, if you are going to go 
by this route you ought to get on the route 
and stay on it, taking all the turns as they 
are marked out for you. 

First, then, abandon the thought of com- 
pensation for your poems until such time as 
your career is made. By going after small 
checks, you could get them, if your work is 
really good, but they would take you off your 
route. 

Second, send no poems to the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s, Scribner’s, the American 
Mercury, the Saturday Evening Post, or other 
general or literary magazines. Your chance of 
acceptance here is so low, and the percentage 
of heartache so high, that refraining from sub- 
mitting poems is only being humane to your- 
self. 

Third, never send a poem to a magazine 
you think your poem is good enough for. 
Always and invariably send your poems to 
magazines for which the poems are far too 
good. This is the key to this whole route, 
and a little later I shall point out the value of 
heeding this advice, 

Fourth, never submit just one poem, unless 
it is a long one. Always send two or three at 
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the same time, in order to give the editor a 
chance to decide whether you are a real poet. 

Fifth, do not prejudice your editor by 
writing a letter that is intended to be cute or 
whimsical or humorous or self-revealing or 
appreciative of the magazine to which you 
are writing. Just enclose a formal note saying 
you are offering these poems for publication, 
and mention the titles of the poems. Nothing 
more, 

Sixth and last, concentrate your efforts on 
the all-poetry magazines until you are really 
quite “made.” The circulation of these is 
limited, but the standard is high, and they can 
do more to advance you than can any other 
class of publication. If you are not familiar 
with any of the all-poetry magazines, stop 
right now and find out about them. Should I 
put a list of them here, it would be unreliable 
by the time this article is published. Poetry 
magazines spring up overnight, and frequently 
they die the next morning. But they are not 
to be despised for that. No matter how small 
the magazine is, if it strives at national circu- 
lation, it is the best possible medium for the 
unrecognized poet. Young poets should keep 
watch for such magazines, and should become 
steady readers of all of them that can be 
found. 

The careers of poets in these days are made 
not by original magazine publication, but by 
what happens to the poems after that. And 
more things happen to the poems that are 
published in these small, thin magazines than 
a casual reader could possibly imagine. Let 
us assume that you have taken the route just 
outlined, and that you have published in a 


- Magazine which we shall call the Springboard 


a poem which is distinctly better than that 
magazine is in the habit of publishing. What 
things can happen to your poem? 

Your original audience is made up of a 
thousand readers or less. If your poem is 
actually too good for so obscure a magazine, 
two things will happen at once. One, with rela- 
tion to editors: They will accept your poem 
eagerly, not grudgingly. They will publish 
it soon, not a year later (by which time they 
may have suspended publication), They will 
be proud of your work. They will give it a 
prominent place in the magazine. They will 
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brag about it to their friends. They will look 
forward to receiving more of your work. Two, 
with relation to the reader: Everyone who 
reads the magazine will carry away some re- 
collection of the best poem in that number, If 
yours is clearly the best, then you have made 
an impression. You have found an audience. 
You are on your way. 

If the magazine offers prizes in lieu of 
compensation (as a number of them do), you 
have put yourself in line for a prize, since 
your work is better than they usually print. 
To win a prize is a kind of coup d'etat in 
poetry. It is a real stride forward. It gives 
you some publicity, and it is a signal for you 
to send your poems up a little higher in the 
scale, to a magazine witlthigher standards than 
the one you first chose. Winning a prize, then, 
is the first thing that might happen to your 
poem published in the Springboard. There 
are other things fully as exciting. 

Let us see who reads these little poetry 
magazines. Many of the readers are poets 
like yourself, In any campaign of publishing 
that is calculated to advance your career as a 
poet, you should be brought before other poets. 
However it may be elsewhere, in America the 
poets have profited immeasurably by their 
association with one another, and their circle 
is so well defined that it is safe to say that you 
will need more than one poet-admirer if you 
are eventually to be accepted as a poet. This 
does not mean that you should “play ‘up to” 
anybody, or that you should try to intrude 


upon any well-known poet. To have good poets 
see your work, to have them find it in the 
regular course of their reading, is a good thing. 
If your work is always the best thing in the 
particular number of the Springboard in which 
it appears, your acquaintance with poets will 
take care of itself, and you may find your 
poems bringing you some exciting contacts, 
because of their sheer merit. 
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These little magazines are read regularly 
and systematically also by “the reprint people.” 
Often you have seen in a newspaper or a 
weekly news-magazine a column of poetry, 
reprinted from here and there, and offered to 
the readers as the best poems of the week or 
even of the month. There are about the 
country hundreds of such places where poems 
are reprinted. Where do the poems come 
from? ‘Look and see. You will find they are 
taken largely from the Springboard and maga- 
zines of its type. Busy editors would rather 
find their poems in an all-poetry magazine than 
anywhere else, for with many poems to choose 
from, a choice is sooner made. Pick up half 
a dozen springboardy magazines, and pick out 
the best poem in each one, and there you have 
your column. In order not to draw upon the 
same sources all the time, the editor tries to 
get around to all such magazines, and wel- 
comes a new one when it comes to hand. Soon 
or late, his eye will fall upon a magazine in 
which you have a poem. Then you ’ve got him! 
For your poem is always the best one in the 
number, So he reprints your poem. Your 
original audience is now multiplied. If the 
reprinting is in a metropolitan paper, it may 
give you a hundred thousand readers. If it is 
in the New York Herald -Tribune (which 
does this reprinting weekly), it may give you 
a million. If it is in the Literary Digest, it 
gives you the entire nation, You couldn't 
possibly reach that many people directly — not 
with a really good poem. But you can reach 
them indirectly, by virtue of your poem’s own 
merit. 

And what happens after that? Well, all of 
the things that have already happened to your 
poem can happen all over again, many times 
multiplied, because now you have a multitude 
of readers. And in addition, one valuable new 
thing happens. People clip out poems from 
newspapers and weekly magazines, and keep 
them around the house. Many people paste 
them into scrapbooks. There they are pre- 
served, and many people eventually see them. 
Preachers use them in sermons ; readers recite 
them over the air. Reprinted poems go on 
living, and stay available where they can be 
“discovered” at- any time and given a wide 
public if they deserve it. 


But we are not through, yet, with that 
original publication in the Springboard. There 
is yet another class of reader among 
the small audience of a thousand. The third 
group is the anthologists. They read the all- 
poetry magazines regularly, looking always 
for poems of special distinction. If your 
poem stands out from its setting, it takes the 
critic’s eye. He may not choose it, but he has 
noticed it. Hit him three or four times that 
way, and he'll choose a poem of yours to re- 
print in his collection. By getting into an 
anthology, you get yourself listed among the 
poets. That is one of the things you are after. 
Your contention that you are a good poet 
has been sustained by judgment other than 
your own. Now you are in, most libraries, You 
are getting on. Now there is a chance that 
any lover of poetry may have seen your name 
somewhere. There is even a chance that a 
book publisher can “get a line on you” if he 
is in doubt, himself, about the merit of the 
book you have submitted to him. 

What has here happened to your poem that 
was originally published in the Springboard 
is of course almost ideal. Not all these things 
would happen to any one poem. All of them 
can happen, however, to the work of any one 
poet, if that poet follows this plan and keeps 
following it, steadily, without a break. A lapse 
of a couple of years without publishing any 
poems makes it necessary for the whole engine 
to be started up again, In building a poetic 
career, what you are aiming to do is to create 
a sufficient public for a book. After your book 
is published, you may be assumed to know 
enough about publishing tactics to devise your 
own plan, without a guide. But before pub- 
lication of a book it is necessary to place your 
work so much in the public eye as to ensure 
that a published volume of your poems will 
sell and will be profitable. 

Profitable for the author? Alas, no! Profit- 
able for the publisher. It is only so that you 
can get the book published, As to the author’s 
profit: because of the nature of poetry, it is 
necessary that this be measured in some 
medium other than dollars and cents. The 
author, it should be said, has meat to eat that 
the publisher knows not of. 
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Harper’s Magazine and Its Editor 


An Hour With Lee Hartman 
By SARGENT COLLIER 


HE first question that we asked Mr. Hart- 

man was “Do you ever print anything 
that you don’t like?’ He was quite willing to 
admit that sometimes an important article may 
not represent his own ideas, but if it is a 
challenging paper he is always ready to give 
it the space. Harper’s, after all, is a forum of 
the leading ideas of the day, from which 
inquiring minds are supposed to deduct con- 
clusions of their own. There was Howard 
Scott’s Technocracy article, for example, which 
completely sold out the January 1933 number. 
It was planned months in advance, before 
anyone had heard of Technocracy. By the 
time of its publication the movement had 
received millions of lines of publicity, but still 
its aims and procedures were vague and un- 
defined. The Harper’s article, coming from a 
most authoritative source and appearing at 
the opportune moment, swept the news stands 
clean. But the publication of the article meant 
in no way that Harper’s was in sympathy 
with Technocracy. 

According to the editor in chief, Harper’s 
is edited more or less by a triumvirate: Mr. 
Lee F. Hartman, Mr, Frederick L. Allen, and 
Mr. George Leighton. Articles under ad- 
visement are frequently passed upon by this 
editorial council and Hartman insists that 
Harper’s has always been edited more or less 
anonymously—never as a one-man proposition. 
A magazine built too much around a single 
personality, in the event of the retirement or 
the demise of its editor, is likely to lose ecir- 
culation, For there is the case of the American 
Mercury—it was the editor that became the 
institution. 

Harper’s editors may stay in the back- 
ground, but they manage to hang on to their 
jobs pretty well. In eighty-three years there 
have been but five of them. Lee Foster 
Hartman only succeeded to the office of editor 
in chief in 1931, but he first joined the staff 


in 1908. The first editor of Harper’s was 
Henry L. Raymond (1850-1856) who later 
founded the New York Times. Next, Alfred 
'H. Guernsey occupied the position for thir- 
teen years. He was followed by the renowned 
Henry Mills Alden, whose term of fifty years 
is unparalleled in the literary history of an 
important magazine. From 1919 until 1931, 
Thomas Bucklin Wells was editor (and Mr. 
Wells had worked very closely with Mr. Alden 
for seventeen years before he himself ascend- 
ed to the post). Now we have Mr. Hartman 
in his fourth year as editor, his twenty-sixth 
on the magazine. 

Hartman admits that he likes discussion 
articles; and he occasionally publishes an 
article that has a sexual frankness to it. Then, 
often, in its wake will come from the Middle 
West a complaint—the father of a family 
cannot leave such a magazine on the living- 
room table, lest his young daughter might pick 
it up and dip into its contents. If such 
objections are followed by cancellations, well 
and good. With every such subscription lost 
because of forward-looking policies, there 
is every chance that two more may accrue in 
its place. Harper’s contends that the adult 
population of the country still has some rights ; 
they deserve a magazine which is edited for 
their grown-up intelligence, and which refuses 
to stultify itself by keying down its contents 
to meet the immature taste of juvenile readers. 

The very beginnings of Harper’s, in fact, 
were founded on a liberal thought basis; and 
at no time has the magazine taken upon itself 
the function of moral preceptor. The four 
Harper brothers — James, John, Joseph, and 
Fletcher — had been conducting a publishing 
house for thirty-three years before they brought 
out the first issue of the magazine in June 
1850. At that date they had come to realize 
that the intelligent readers of America did 
not wish to be lectured. New England had 
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already overdosed them with ethics; Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, and Thoreau were respected 
by the entire intellectual world; but a diet of 
New England philosophy was Spartan fare 
for the general reading public. 

Fletcher Harper, who took charge of the 
new enterprise, turned to England for his first 
articles, where good reading, presented with 
a delightful aspect, had reached an ascendant 
position, Early issues offered Dickens, 
Thackeray, Charles Reade, Bulwer Lytton, 
Trollope, George Eliot, Macaulay, John Ruskin, 
Tennyson — something indeed of material for 
which the popular taste was clamoring. 
Articles in Harper’s have been close to the 
more enjoyable moods of mankind — a maga- 
zine to be reached for when one is disposed to 
receive entertainment; a slightly familiar style 
—and yet not ostentatious, for it is said that 
Harper’s has to be held up in schoolrooms as 
a pattern for students of English. 

But in those early years there was no in- 
tention of neglecting entirely the American 
scene. By the late sixties, Harper’s was 
printing the stories of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, and Frank Stock- 
ton. After them came Bret Harte, George 
W. Cable, Charles Egbert Craddock, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Ruth McEnery ‘Stuart, and 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, with their vividly 
American local color stories. The American 
short story bounded ahead with the con- 
tributions of Thomas Nelson Page, Hopkin- 
son Smith, F. Marion Crawford. Richard 
Harding Davis, for a time, was a member of 
the staff of Harper’s; his best work, including 
the “Van Bibber” stories, appeared in the 
magazine. Novels of Mark Twain, Margaret 
Deland, Arnold Bennett, Booth Tarkington, 
have made their presentation serially in 
Harper’s. It is a lengthy list — Thackeray’s 
“The Newcomes”; Hardy’s “The Return of 
the Native’; Conan Doyle’s “The White 
Company”; William McFee’s “Command.” 
Sinclair Lewis published some of his earliest 
stories in Harper’s, James Branch Cabell was 
a constant contributor as early as 1902. 

On the seventy-fifth birthday of the maga- 
zine, under the direction of Thomas Bucklin 
Wells, who had succeeded Alden as editor in 





1919, Harper’s underwent an important trans- 
formation. The taste of the reading public 
was changing; scientific books (of a general 
nature) were outselling novels; a breathless 
interest in new ideas and striving of inde- 
pendent thought were replacing the leisurely 
habits of the minds which had been enjoying 
the illustrated “family magazine,” a great 
proportion of which was fiction. A question- 
naire sent to readers returned the practically 
unanimous vote that they would be willing to 
dispense with the pictures in preference for 
more reading matter; and they were given it 
in a new package, new wrapping, and new 
substance. The magazine adopted a vigorous 
format, and an orange cover; while the in- 
sides revealed provocative, daring, author- 
itative articles and points of view of the 
leading minds of the day; questions on 
human behavior, relationships between men 
and women, changing religious beliefs, new 
ideas on education, and a modern approach to 
morals and ethics. 

But the radical departure of publishing 
human documents has been enormously suc- 
cessful. Written for the most part anonym- 
ously, these articles have been presented 
pretty much with candor, unselfconsciousness, 
and profound feeling. For example, “Living 
on the Ragged Edge,” Anonymous; “The 
Penny and the Gingerbread,’ Anonymous; 
“Man Out of Work,” By His Wife; ‘Who 
Gets the Children,” Anonymous; “The Bus- 
iness of Parenthood,’ Anonymous; “And So 
My Wife Divorced Me,” Anonymous; “Is 
Love Enough?” 

In dealing with writers, Hartman gives 
those assigned to do articles a good deal of 
latitude: he feels that the reason that the 
Harper’s circulation has held up during the 
depression is because so many free-thinking, 
wide-open discussion articles have found their 
way into the book. “Throw the reins on the 
horse’s neck and let the horse take his own 
course,” is his workable axiom. Occasionally, 
he receives a rather pathetic letter from an 
older subscriber complaining that the great 
magazine he once knew is “sliding steadily 
down hill.” And letters of this sort indicate 
that a magazine of the character of Harpers 
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is quite evidently keeping itself young and 
vigorous. 

Twenty-six years in the business has con- 
vinced Mr. Hartman that an editor “knows 
less about more subjects” than any other type 
of individual. Whereas he cannot be con- 
versant with all the workings in another man’s 
field, he develops enough familiarity with 
many interests to recognize the adequate 
article: politics, business, exploration, science 
—any one of the long list of varied interests 
which hold the attention of the American 
mind. This editorial sixth sense becomes 
acutely developed. An editor can gauge pretty 
accurately the competence of a writer without 
knowing the field itself. 

Harper’s present editor has occasionally 
tried his hand at writing. Generally he signs 
as Lee F. Hartman, occasionally under the 
pen name of Cambray Brown. In 1928 
he could chuckle over the fact that both 
Cambray Brown and Lee Hartman had 
contributions accepted in the volume “O. Henry 
Memorial Best Short Stories of the Year.” 
He has written stories for Scribner’s, Century, 
Red Book, Saturday Evening Post, McClure’s, 
and Liberty, but today finds himself spending 
most of his time examining the works of 
others. And, as a rule, I think most editors 
would rather discover a fine writer than create 
a story of their own, no matter how success- 
ful. 

Every editor occasionally runs up against 
the unpleasant subject of plagiarism. Years 
ago a young man had been dismissed from 
West Point; eventually he became connected 
with a New Jersey public utility company. 
There he wrote articles for the company house 
organ; then he decided that he would spread 
his literary efforts a little farther afield — in 
a rather surprising manner, however. He 
lifted out, almost bodily, a story that had once 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, and 
submitted it to a literary agent as his own 
work. The only manuscript changes that the 
plagiarist had bothered to make pertained to 
the chief character — who, in the Saturday 
Evening Post, was an entomologist who had 
gone to South America in search of a rare 
butterfly. The copyist had taken the trouble 
to make the alteration in the character and 
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the quest: the entomologist became a botanist 
in search of a rare orchid. The literary agent, 
never having seen the work before and liking 
it, straightway passed it on to Hartman, who 
was thus the first person to read the story. 
Hartman recognized the story at once — for 
it was he himself who had written it, origin- 
ally, for the Saturday Evening Post. 

One of the most significant aspects of 
Harper’s from the editors’ point of view is 
the warm companionships that they have been 
able to make among authors, and the number 
they have kept for lifelong friends. Hartman 
knew Mark Twain, Henry James, and, espe- 
cially, Howells —who was the second oc- 
cupant of the department of the magazine 
known as “The Easy Chair” (which is now 
occupied by E. S. Martin). Howells took over 
the chair in 1901, years after he had been a 
regular contributor to the magazine, Proclaim- 
ed “dean of American letters,” he wrote 
serials, travel articles, and articles on con- 
temporary life and thought, devoting his entire 
time to Harper’s for many years. And Mark 
Twain sold the first story he ever wrote to 
Harper’s; thereafter he wrote frequently for 
the publication. 

Mention of Henry James recalls a Du 
Maurier incident. At that time, Harper’s was 
an illustrated magazine (an astonishing num- 
ber of Harper illustrators have also been 
authors, including Thackeray, Howard Pyle, 
Remington, Joseph Pennell, and Du Maurier). 
Illustrator Du Maurier went to his friend, 
Henry James, with the plan for Trilby, and 
offered him the idea. James refused, telling 
Du Maurier to retell it in his own words just 
as he had told it to James, with simplicity and 
directness, and that it would be a great suc- 
ces. Of course Henry James was right. Trilby 
first appeared in Harper’s, and became an 
instant success. 

Hartman has also had editorial acquaintance 
with Conrad, Hardy, and Kipling, geographic- 
ally farther removed from Harper’s New 
York offices. 

There used to be a gentility, a beautiful 
leisure, about editing such a magazine. All 
this has changed with accelerated times and 
shifting trends. Time was when an editor had 
manuscripts for the entire half-year ahead 
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sitting in his office. The present vitality of 
Harper’s means editing for the coming num- 
ber and not much beyond, Today some of 
that “last minute” aptitude, the “Extra” quality 
of a daily newspaper, seems almost necessary 
for the success of a national monthly magazine. 
Of course this means much more of a demand 
creatively on the poor editor. No longer can 
he wait for manuscripts to come in over the 
transom. 

The intake of unsolicited manuscripts has 
doubled since the depression. In 1930, Har- 
per’s received 25,000 manuscripts, an average 
of eighty per working day. In 1933, they 
had twice the number, Unfortunately, the 
new enforced leisure which might make us 
a nation of scribblers does not necessarily 
imply that there is more literary competence 
in the land. The vast freshet of manuscripts 
that pours into Harper’s office shows a woeful 
lack of knowledge of the first rules of writing. 
Most of the hopefuls write because of neces- 
sity; others because they are troubled. Oc- 
casionally an arrow strikes the gold. 

A magazine is continually having to protect 
itself against the besieging of those who have 
axes to grind, who send in articles that are 
sheer propaganda, although for worthy causes. 
Much of this special pleading is of a dull 
sort. An article must, first of all, be “‘inter- 
esting’ (‘'Mr. Hartman’s word) to qualify for 
Harper’s. 

The magazine has effected some reforms of 
its own none the less. “Mussolini’s American 
Empire” by Marcus Duffield, which appeared 
in 1929, was read on the floor of the Senate, 
and the Department of State quietly got into 
action. The American Fascist League was 
officially disbanded as a direct consequence of 
this article. 

The so-called literary essay has no longer 
a place in Harper’s magazine; in fact, the 
word “essay” has come to be almost a term of 
editorial reproach. Hartman warns the young 
writer, if he is considering Harper’s as a 
market, to stay away from the “armchair” 


article. “The paper written out of one’s head,” 
he says, “has little chance with us”; he favors 
the article which requires what he calls “foot- 
work.” Dig hard for your facts and you may 
get somewhere with this organization. 


But, for the most part, the policies for 
Harper’s are down the middle of the road, 
for an audience of educated, independent 
people, neither radicals nor die-hard conserva- 
tives, eager to read an article by a college 
president, a woman of the world, an ex- 
burglar, or a bishop. Hartman asserts that 
he and his editors are “intelligent pessimists.” 
And, he asks, why be blindly optimistic — for 
the country’s welfare is not promoted by 
shutting one’s eyes to matters that we even- 
tually must reckon with. 

Things go rather splendidly at Harper’s. 
As an advertising medium, it has done well 
enough. A single issue in the fat years would 
carry more than one hundred pages of adver- 
tising, a very good showing for a so-called 
“literary magazine,’ with a limited “class” 
circulation. 

Now that we can see the culmination of 
the original Harper idea, the statement of the 
founder holds some interest. The magazine 
was “commenced,” said Fletcher Harper, in 
1853, “in the belief that it might be made the 
means of bringing within the reach of the 
American people an immense amount of useful 
and entertaining reading material, to which, 
on account of the great number and expense 
of the books and periodicals in which it 
originally appears, they have hitherto had no 
access.” Eighty years later the editor states 
the purpose of the magazine in the following 
terms: “We aim to deal honestly and author- 
itatively with the really vital problems of 
today and tomorrow.” 

We single out one among the multitude of 
tributes that have come before the editors of 
Harper’s — it was from Charles A. Beard. He 
wrote: “Your magazine is hitting on twelve 
cylinders.” 
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Editorial Page 


By JOHN E. DREWRY 


UGUST 15 will come and pass, and for 

most people it will be but another day 
of work, or play, or worry. Few will know 
that this is the birthday anniversary of one of 
the great editors of recent times, a man whose 
brilliant career as a diplomat, with its con- 
comitant Pulitzer Prize winning letters, all 
but obscured his work as a journalist. 

On August 15, 1855, more than three 
quarters of a century ago, there was born in 
North Carolina that illustrious prophet of a 
new order in Southern thinking and educa- 
tion — Walter Hines Page. 

Well known, and often discussed, is his pio- 
neer work in the cultural development of his 
own North Carolina. Likewise, at least to 
readers of The Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page, is the story of his ambassadorship to 
the Court of St. James’s during the World 
War days a familiar one. Less well known, 
perhaps, is his work as an editor. 

After an apprenticeship in journalism — 
during which he edited a North Carolina and 
a Missouri newspaper, wrote free-lance arti- 
cles on the South, and was a member of the 
staff of the old Pulitzer-owned New York 
World — Page became successively editor 
of the Forum magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, 
and the World’s Work. The last named was 
published by Doubleday, Page and Company, 
a firm which was organized by Mr. Page and 
Mr. Frank N. Doubleday. In recent years, 
following Mr Page’s death, this firm has 
become Doubleday, Doran and Company. 

Page was a great believer in the importance 
of the magazine. He thought that it was “the 
best instrument... for affecting public opinion 
in a democracy.” He placed it above the 
newspaper. 

Described by his biographer, Burton J. 
Hendrick, as “the product of the common- 
places of English literature,” Page had simple 
but firm ideas about magazine editing. He 


disliked destructive criticism and his literary 
tastes would not tolerate the pessimistic or 
the salacious. Articles which he accepted for 
publication had to be thorough. “To present 
a subject so thoroughly that no student of it 
can ever come to it without having to reckon 
with this treatment” was his test of adequacy 
and craftsmanship. 

Page was not, according to Mr. Hendrick, 
the old-fashioned editor who spent most of 
his time in his office reading manuscripts, 
but rather was an executive who “gave vital 
direction to every page — who traveled on 
railroad trains, stopped at country and city 
hotels, appeared one day in New York, the 
next in Boston, the next in Chicago, who 
lunched and dined with writers, scientists, 
politicians, statesmen, university professors 
—all men who were promoting progress — 
with something new.” 

Ellery Sedgwick, the present editor of the 
Atlantic, has observed that “Page was always 
effervescent with ideas.” “Like an editor who 
would have made a good fisherman,” wrote 
Mr, Sedgwick, “he used to say that you had 
to cast a dozen times before you could get 
a strike. He was forever in those days send- 
ing out ideas and suggestions and invitations 
to write. The result was electric, and the 
magazine became with a suddenness (of 
which only an editor can appreciate the won- 
der) a storehouse of animating thoughts. He 
avoided the mistake common to our craft of 
editing a magazine for the immediate satis- 
faction of his colleagues. ‘Don’t write for the 
office,— he would say,—‘write for the outside,’ 
and so his magazine became a living thing. 
His phrase suggests one special gift that Page 
had, for which his profession should do him 
special honor. He was able, quite beyond the 
powers of any man of my acquaintance, to 
put compendiously imto words the secrets of 
successful editing. It was capital training just 
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to hear him talk. ‘Never save a feature,’ he 
used to say. ‘Always work for the next 
number. Forget the others. Spend everything 
on that.’ And to those who know, there is a 
divination in the principle. Again, he under- 
stood instinctively that to write well a man 
must not only have something to say, but 
must long to say it. A highly intelligent 
representative of the colored race came to him 
with a philosophic essay. Page would have 
none of it. ‘I know what you are thinking,’ 
Page said. ‘You are thinking of the barriers 
we set up against you, and the handicap of 
your lot. If you will write what it feels like 
to be a Negro, I will print that.’ The result 
was a paper which seems to me the most 
moving expression of the hopeless hope of 
the race I know of.” 

Mr. Hendrick quotes Mr. Sedgwick fur- 
ther as saying that Page as an editor was 
exceedingly generous in his co-operation. 
“He never drew a rigid line about his share 
in any enterprise, but gave and took help with 
each and all. A lover of good English, with 
an honest passion for things tersely said, Page 
esteemed good journalism far above any 
second-rate manifestation of more pretentious 
forms.... For the literature of the past Page 
had great respect, but his interest was ever 
in the present and future. He was forever 
fulminating against bad writing, and hated 
the ignorant and slipshod work of the hack 
almost as much as he despised the sham of 
the man who affected letters, the dabbler and 
the poetaster. His taste was for the roast beef 
of literature, not for the side dishes and the 





trimmings, and his appreciation of the sub- 
stantial work of others was no surer than his 
instinct for his own performance. He was an 
admirable writer of exposition, argument, and 
narrative — solid and thoughtful, but never 


dull.... I came into close relations with him 
and from him I learned more of my profes- 
sion than from any one I have ever known. 
Scores of other men would say the same.” 

Bliss Perry, distinguished member of the 
Harvard faculty, has observed that Woodrow 
Wilson once told him that “after Walter Page 
had written you a letter inviting you to prepare 
an article...and sketching the outline of the 
article himself, it seemed as if the article were 
already more than half done, so infectious 
was Page’s imagination in picturing the fu- 
ture paper.” 

One of the first orders issued by Mr. Page 
after he became editor of the Atlantic was 
that his subordinates should abandon their 
roll-top desks and use flat-top tables instead. 
The reason for this, according to Mr. Hend- 
rick, was that, as Page put it, “Roll-top desks 
contained pigeon-holes and pigeon holes were 
merely standing invitations to postponed deci- 
sions.” 

Magazine writing, maintained Mr. Page, 
should more than instruct; “it must charm.” 
And in doing this, it should be entirely lucid. 
He would, therefore, not tolerate foreign 
phrases and other conscious highbrow mani- 
festations. “I have no right,” he once wrote 
a Latin and Greek scholar, “to fill the maga- 
zine with matter that will be unintelligible to 
four-fifths of its readers.” 


Prepare for the New Prose 
By MERTON S. YEWDALE 


F anything reveals the young, inexperienced 
fiction writer of today, just out of school, 
it is a sentence something like this: — 


Margaret Ellison, one of New York’s most 
alluring debutantes, sat musingly at the window, 
looking out at the sun, the golden beams of 
which were slowly withdrawing themselves from 
the beautiful garden situated at the side of the 
stately mansion of the famous old_ Ellison 
family. 


Now there is nothing wrong with this 
sentence. It is poetic, rhythmic, correctly 
cadenced. It shows that the writer is educated 
and has culture and good taste. But it also 
shows that the writer studied the art of “fine” 
writing. From the sentence we know that the 
story is going to be about cultured people of 
great wealth and social prominence. Like- 
wise, we feel instinctively that the literary 
style is absolutely suited to the subject. Con- 
versely, we know that the subject demands 
that kind of style. 

But suppose we change the subject and retain 
the style; the sentence will look something 
like this : — 


Maggie Conners, hard-boiled gun moll and 
pride of New York's underworld, sat musingly 
at the window, looking out at the sun, the 
golden beams of which were slowly withdrawing 
themselves from the beautiful garden, situated 
at the side of the palatial home of the wealthy 
Connerses, notorious international crooks. 


Of course, this is an extreme example; but 
it shows clearly how unfit the style is to the 
subject. And this is one of the problems of 
the young American writer of today — that 
he has been educated to write in a style un- 
suited to all the demands and especially to a 
certain new development of modern life. Like- 
wise, it is a style which continues to be taught 
—even while the subject that is suited to it 
and the atmosphere that is native to it is fast 


disappearing. 


The traditional style of writing is aristo- 
cratic and poetic, It is measured, balanced, 
musically cadenced, cultured, elegant — for 
the delight of the eye and the ear. Rarely 
is it rough or uneven; nor does it often 
contain “crags of thought on which the mind 
can break itself.’’ It is idealistic, and admir- 
ably suited for writing things gracefully. 
Furthermore, it is the ideal style for describing 
“nice” people and cultured surroundings, But 
it is mural, and remains always on the sur- 
face. The sentences are settings in which the 
words, like precious stones, are placed sym- 
metrically and harmoniously. Like polyphonic 
music, its structure is rigid; and it moves 
with the precision of the heavenly bodies. It 
is cosmic — full of curves, It has given its 
rhythm to many of the greatest works of liter- 
ature, and it is an inseparable part of the 
English language at its best. But it lacks 
something that American writers of today 
must have, and which we shall discover if we 
look for a moment at our history. 

When the Pilgrims came to America in 
1620, so incensed were they still at the Church 
of England with its pomp and ceremony that 
they immediately stripped their religious 
services and public worship of all form and 
ritual. When the Puritans arrived in 1628, 
they added their hatred of everything orna- 
mental and artistic in everyday life, Macaulay, 
in writing of the time of the Puritan Common- 
wealth in England, said: “The theatres were 
closed. The fine arts were placed under absurd 
restraints.” And commenting on the England 
of the last part of the eighteenth century, he 
said: “The very name of novel was held in 
horror among religious people.” 

That the Pilgrims and Puritans in general 
were not a literary people, and that they were 
only too glad to leave all profane literature be- 
hind them in England, is all too apparent. The 
result was that for nearly two. hundred years 
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nothing of any esthetic value was produced 
in America. There were news-letters to 
relatives and friends back home; there were 
studies in topography, unadorned annals, 
controversial writings on Religion and Govern- 
ment, sermons and other theological discourses ; 
and there was some poetry. But not until the 
very end of the eighteenth century, when 
Charles Brockden Brown wrote the first 
American novel, was there any prose work of 
the imagination. 

Now there was a curious inconsistency in 
the early life of America, Although most of 
the first settlers were opposed to profane learn- 
ing and scornful of the fine arts, there was a 
desire among some “to preserve and perpetuate 
in their new home the classical and theological 
learning acquired by many of them at the 
University of Cambridge.” From this desire 
came Harvard in 1636, and Yale in 1701, 
both under the direction of Christian ministers. 
The education was classical, and molded on 
the lines of the great English universities. 

Early America presented the synthesis of 
a small educated class, sending its sons to 
colleges that exhibited liberal tendencies in 
religion and held strictly to classical education, 
and of the great remainder of the population, 
frowning upon classical learning and strictly 
devoting themselves to religion and trade. The 
first sought to develop reason; the second, 
mystical and practical intuition. The educated 
class did all the writing. 

After the Revolution, it was only natural 
that the books, newspapers, and magazines 
should continue to be written by educated men 
for the educated class. Mr, Charles A. Dana, 
editor-in-chief of the old New York Sun, who 
studied at Harvard and later became one of 
the greatest journalists of his time, once 
asserted that the ideal newspaperman was one 
who “had studied Latin and Greek, who knows 
the ‘Ajax’ of Sophocles, and who has read 
Tacitus, and can scan every Ode of Horace” 
—and this was in the nineteenth century! 
Classicism still was strong. 

The nineteenth century brought forth a 
group of great writers whose works showed 
varied tendencies: Cooper, who wrote many 
romances of American life on the sea, in the 
primeval forest, and on the prairie; Irving, 





who used history and legend to develop his 
traditional English style, not to instruct, but 
to delight; Hawthorne, great prose master, 
who revealed the dark caverns of the New 
England heart and mind; Poe, who lived in 
a world of grotesque fantasy and sought by 
onomatopoeia to heighten the dramatic power 
of the beautiful and terrible; James, who 
halted American life to probe into its minutest 
emotions and thoughts, and to dramatize them 
with his meticulous, exploratory style ; Howells, 
who rejected the pleasant, romantic school of 
fiction and wrote novels about American life 
in the spirit of an uncompromising realism. 

Cooper and Irving remained unique writers 
of their period, but their works contained no 
distinguishing marks of a coming change. 
Hawthorne foreshadowed the modern examina- 
tion of the human heart and mind in travail. 
Poe, with a keen sense of the value of startling 
dramatic effects, presaged the mystery thriller 
and the macabre feature article of the modern 
newspaper and magazine. James, in his psy- 
chological subtleties, suggested the frank 
psychological studies in the American novel 
of today, Howells, by his realism, created a 
new form of novel in which the lives of the 
characters were developed, not in the high 
spirit of romance, but by an_ inevitability 
dictated by individual destiny. About 1870, 
New England’s literary supremacy declined. 
With the coming of Mark Twain and Theodore 
Dreiser, newspapermen, the traditional style 
of writing in American fiction was fading. 

It was Howells who started bringing life 
out of the sky of romance and nearer to earth. 
Mark Twain and Dreiser brought it com- 
pletely down; the first with humor and satire, 
the second with a dour philosophy of fatality. 
Both of them wrote in a newspaper style, 
which by that time has become unclassical and 
reflected the life and thought of the people 
in general. But both of them recorded life 
on the surface; and they may therefore be 
regarded as the two great authors of the tran- 
sitional period. 

At the opening of the twentieth century, 
life on the surface as material for fiction was 
beginning to show signs of exhaustion, Demo- 
cracy had broken down the barriers between 
the classes. Religion had become a matter of 

















the individual. There seemed to be no one 
all-powerful force that governed life. Litera- 
ture especially was in need of rescue, Suddenly, 
science, through psychoanalysis and psycho- 
pathology, opened up a new world, and gave 
to life a third dimension — depth; with the 
result that the romantic novel became very old- 
fashioned and the realistic novel found a new 
vent for itself . The realistic novel of today in 
its newly developed form might be called ultra- 
realistic. The romance novel, or “wish ful- 
fillment” novel, as it has been aptly called, set 
the characters and scenes in a world of con- 
flicting forces, but resolved the lives of the 
characters in a world of ethics. The romance 
novel was an evolution of the religious spirit. 
The realistic novel also set the characters and 
scenes in a world of conflicting forces, but 
resolved the lives of the characters by their 
individual destinies in a world governed by 
an inevitable natural course of events, The 
realistic novel was born out of the dispute 
between religion and science regarding the 
fate of man. The ultra-realistic novel likewise 
sets the characters and scenes in a world of 
conflicting forces; but it also reveals scenes 
of inner conflicts in the individual characters, 
—emotion against emotion, thought against 
thought, emotion against thought, — and re- 
solves the lives of the characters by a synthesis 
derived from analysis. 

In dramatizing this new world revealed by 
science, modern novelists are confronted with 
a difficult problem, and particularly because 
they have in their writing veins the two- 
dimensional prose style of tradition and a new 
one has not yet been completely developed. 
Mr. John Cowper Powys, in his “Wolf 
Solent,” has already written an ultra-realistic 
novel, in which he explored the psychic depths 
of his two principal characters; but he is so 
much of a poet that many of his sentences are 
in the traditional style— pleasant to look at 
on the page and melodious to the ear,— which 
brings the reader to the surface when he would 
rather remain in the recesses of the lives of 
the characters and learn more of their psychic 
processes. It is not impossible that in the 
history of literature Mr. Powys will be re- 
garded as the first great writer of ultra-realistic 
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novels, one who combined the qualities of 
novelist, poet, and psychic clinician. 

The realistic novel was the drama of man’s 
conflict with his environment. The ultra- 
realistic novel is, in addition, the drama of 
man’s conflict with himself and inside himself. 
It is necessarily an invisible world of the inner 
life, and the understanding of it comes through 
a synthesis of the data which has been gained 
by analysis, It is the psychic depths that 
throw up the strange and not always under- 
standable patterns of conduct which lie on the 
surface of individual human lives. 

That a new literary prose must be de- 
veloped to dramatize this new world is 
undoubted ; and from our present knowledge 
of this world we can indicate in a general 
way what form the prose is likely to take. 
We might call it “psychic” prose — also, 
“three-dimensional” prose, Whereas tradi- 
tional prose was like a figure in plane geo- 
metry, psychic prose is like a figure in solid 
geometry—the third dimension calling 
attention, not to the figure itself, but to its 
depth and perspective. The psychic world 
within each human being might be likened to 
a drama on the stage. The audience are the 
two dimensions; their view of the play is the 
third dimension. Nothing must be done even 
for a second to interrupt the flow of the play 
to the audience ; for it is by the third dimension 
moving from the stage to the audience that 
the play is unfolded. Consequently, there 
must be nothing in the actors’ lines to cail 
attention to the dramatist or to his qualities. 
In like manner, the writer of the ultra-realistic 
novel will efface himself and his prose, his 
sentences being cadenced to the rhythm of 
spoken thought: not the formal language of 
pure writing or oratory, nor yet the informal 
speech of conversation, but a written-spoken 
form in which the reader, as soon as he has 
received the author’s feeling and thought, will 
immediately forget the style by which they 
were imparted. 

The new prose will not be like the traditional 
style, where the sentences were like exquisite 
mosaics in which feeling and thought were 
ornamented and displayed; on the contrary, 
the sentences will be open and flow naturally, 
and be mediums through which feeling and 
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thought can be released toward the reader. The 
new prose will be something like modern 
music: just as the notes in the musical score 
are individual symbols of the tones lying back 
of them and are not bound tightly as they are 
in polyphony, so will the words in the new 
prose — earth words, heart words, thought 
words — have a dramatic force and individual 
power to bring up images, and not be merely 


related elements in the sentence’s web. They 
will be like Chinese characters, every one of 
which is a miniature drama in itself. The 
sentences of the new prose will be windows 
through which the reader can look into the 
psychic depths ; and it is the writer of the ultra- 
realistic novel who by clinical analysis will 
illumine them, A new world of literature is 
about to be revealed. 





Sales Pointers - by Fred E. Kunkel 


HE temptation is always to send off a 
pte half-baked the moment you 
have finished it. You wish to give it a fling at 
an editor. So you consign it to the mailbag 
and forget it. That is a mistake. When it 
comes back all cold, your own enthusiasm will 
have cooled off. When you write something, 
stay with it. Concentrate all your effort on 
that one thing rather than dissipate it over a 
dozen things. Don’t send anything out as 
“good enough.” Discipline yourself to hard, 
conscientious work and you will arrive much 
sooner. 

Stick to your manuscript unti] you can do 
no more with it. In that way you will release 
only your best, not only saving a lot of post- 
age stamps, but arriving much quicker at your 
goal. There is no other recipe for success. 
Writing is hard work, and those who want 
the easy path to fame and fortune had better 
buy a pint of something stronger than water. 

Writing is hard work, but selling is still 
harder. How can you sell what you write? 
The answer remains always the same: it is 
a most comprehensive and thorough study of 
markets — knowledge at your finger tips. You 


will be much better off financially if you 
change your authorship from a lottery to a 
business. 

It is a good idea to follow religiously the 
practice of reading over all the books you 
have bought which have anything to do with 
writing, for each re-reading will impart some 
useful knowledge. On the shelves your books 
merely collect dust. Follow this plan and you 
will profit; for how can a writer become truly 
great if he does not learn or profit from the 
advice of others who have been over the 
hurdles? Jack London lists the three import- 
ant things in writing as “Good health, work, 
and a sound philosophy of life.” Notice he 
puts health first. 

There is one picture which provides more 
inspiration than any other. Always keep it in 
mind: some day, if you work hard enough 
and long enough, you are going to produce 
a best-seller. Then do a little figuring. A best- 
seller may sell a million copies at two dollars 
each; if your royalties be only ten percent 
you will clear two hundred thousand dollars! 
The thought of such profits will sustain you. 
True ambition never dies. 
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IV - How Not To Write a Story 


By KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON 


APTAIN Jim Bent tried to get his friend 
C Kane out of trouble by lecturing the 
Major’s wife, who was leading him astray. 
Kane interrupted the tete a tete, accused Bent 
of lecherous motives in making him promise 
to stay away, and was shot (in the shoulder) 
for his pains. Bent deserted the army upon 
being told by the lady that Kane’s wound had 
proved fatal. Now a homeless wanderer, in a 
saloon he overhears a nice little girl ask the 
waiter for a glass of water. The waiter, quite 
understandably, shows surprise : — 


“What in hell do you think you’re doing in 
here lady? Taking my good time with water! 
Get — Hey!” 

Bent had seized him by the neck. 

“You damn beast, get that water or—” he 
left the rest to the flushed bartender’s imagi- 
nation, 

“I’m gittin’ it, I’m gittin’ it.” 

“Oh thank you so much sir, I really don’t know 
what I would have done without your help. He 
was so horrid. Do sit down won’t you? I don’t 
care if you do drink, but I never did want to.” 


Of course not! No nice girl ever touches a 
drop. But we are used to this simple theory of 
characterization by whitewash or the tar barrel. 
The author’s friends must have been a curious 
lot — but of course he wasn't looking at his 
friends. He was recalling hurriedly glimpsed 
people in books. (And what books!) And 
he was driven by that ruthless engine, his pre- 
conceived Plot. As a means of getting his 
hero and heroine together, this incident is a 
total failure. A raid or a fight or a fire, or 
even the hoary old handkerchief trick, would 
have served him -better. But no, he must put 
his foot in it again, turning our sympathy away 
from Bent and, this time, toward the bartender 
(who after all had cause for irritation) by 
making Bent a synthetic knight-errant and an 
actual bully. Hear him roar—this half-wit 
who only two pages ago was helplessly pacing 
the floor of his bungalow waiting for some- 
thing to happen! If ever a man needed the 
horsewhip — But hush! He’s the hero, He 
speaks : — 


*...but do tell me, why are you in here and 
what do you do? I’m really very curious, 
but it is such a relief to see someone who isn’t 
so confoundedly cheap.” 

“I might ask you the same question,” she 
laughed: “Who are you?” 

“Jim...er...Simmons,” he replied, “and I’m 
really not doing anything. Just hoboing you 
know.” 

Add snob and liar to the charge against our 
hero. (Maybe that’s a trifle harsh. What he 
really sounds like is a college sophomore who 
has picked up a girl and doesn’t quite know 
what to do about it. Strange parallel! Possibiy 
the author was writing of his own back yard 
without knowing it.) 

We must pause for a brief note on “she 
laughed.” Dialogue is an important tool in 
fiction, and, next to natural speech itself, 
facility with verbs of saying is the most 
important part of dialogue. Irresponsible peo- 
ple are publishing and selling lists of “verbs of 
saying” without troubling to stipulate those 
that are transitive and those that are not, These 
lists, along with much injudicious work in 
popular magazines (Mr. Ben Ames Williams, 
admirable in other respects, is an offender in 
this), have persuaded students that outlandish 
verbs of saying are smart and give variety to 
dialogue. Now “‘to laugh” is no more a general 
verb of saying* than is “to hiss,” “to snort,” 
“to bridle,” “to felicitate,’ “to preen,” or “to 
ratiocinate.’’ Only the other day I received in 
a manuscript: “ ‘Come in, darling,’ she wel- 
comed.” This sham embroidery always reminds 
me of the gingerbread decorations on summer 
cottages built in the nineties. It is only one 
remove above the ridiculous affectation of 
substituting an adverb or a participle for the 
finite verb of saying (“ ‘I might ask you the 
same question’ — laughing,” or “‘laughingly’’), 
thus letting a hashed sentence admit that the 





*If the writer realizes it is not, let him make 
that clause a separate sentence interpolated be- 
tween the two remarks. “J might ask you the 
same question.” She laughed. “Who are you?” 
One gets a vivid impression of her maidenly 
hesitation. 
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author is stumped. Honest variety comes from 
quite other sources: inversion of the verb of 
saying and its subject, occasional omission of 
the verb if no obscurity results, or transposition 
of the main clause with some other part. The 
only reliable lists are in dictionaries and Roget’s 
Thesaurus. They are a little harder to get at 
there, but there are no short cuts to art....John 
Marquand’s use of verbs of saying is masterly. 
The first story he sold the Post (“The Right 
That Failed”) about an inarticulate man, used 
only the verb “to say.” The perfect style, I 
believe, is perfectly inconspicuous — an invis- 
ible medium that allows full attention to be 
concentrated on the idea. Few readers are 
fooled, today, by glitter. 

Bent has just told the girl he ‘s only a hobo. 
She says : — 

“My, you seem like more than that. What 
a fine soldier you’d make.” 

“Why do you say that?” he asked quickly. 

“Oh you are so strong and brave, and you 
don’t seem too — er — busy.” 

“Well I’m really not too busy, but I don’t 
know anything about the army and you see I 
really am not as brave as I look.” 

“Oh 1 know you are, but won’t you take me 
home? I hate this awful place.” 

“Why certainly. I’m overjoyed to have the 
chance.” 

Bent rose from the table and walked out with 
his new acquaintance, far happier than he had 
been since his desertion, and for the first time, 
was his mind light for at least a moment. It 
was some time later that Bent realized how 
much he cared for the girl, and how much he 


regretted the barrier that kept him from asking 
her to become his wife. 


Hold everything! It’s too bad, for there ’s 
a love scene coming, but we ’ve got to stop 
first and have it out with this idea of unity, 
once and for all. The second appearance of 
that fatal phrase “it was some time later,” the 
erratic change of pace and the dizzy shift 
of scene — all demand it. What is unity? “A 
unified series...” But what makes a series of 
events unified? This piece is all about Jim 
Bent, is n’t it? 

Please turn back for a moment to Steven- 
son’s fable of “The Two Matches’: it illus- 
trates neatly the unity of the short story in 
its simplest form —a problem and its solution. 
The fact that the problem occurs entirely in 
a person’s mind does n’t lessen its validity, for 
many problems prove only phantoms. If you 





have followed the traveler’s imagination into 
the results of the forest fire, at the end of the 
story you have been somewhere: fictitious 
events have been made to matter to you as if 
they were real; and when the second match 
misses fire you feel relief with the traveler, at 
the same time that you are smiling at him for 
fooling himself into thinking he did n’t want to 
smoke. This is unity; for here we recognize 
a chain of events illustrating a truth in human 
nature: the same sort of thing has happened 
to all of us. 

Is there anything of the sort in “Jim Bent”? 
At the beginning of the story there certainly 
was a problem, although crude expression made 
our interest in it abortive: Bent, knowing that 
Kane was getting into a mess, wanted to get 
him out. But that problem was solved for him 
by Kane’s death early in the story, Whereupon 
(for it would never do for the story to stop 
on page three) the author grafted, by means 
of Bent’s utterly incredible stupidity, a new 
and different problem — his desertion and, as 
you will see, subsequent capture — upon the 
stump of the old. A sort of Siamese unity... 
If you try to sum up the story in a proverbial 
sentence, you will arrive at some such thing as 
this: “Man goes from bad to worse, is brought 
to account, and lives happily ever after.” 
Maybe so, maybe so. 

Perhaps a great artist can make a short story 
encircle the globe and cover years of time — 
though I ’ve never seen this done. Surely, for 
most of us who are not yet great artists it 
is wise to select a single locality and limit the 
action-time of the story, if not to a period no 
longer than it would take to read it,— that 
is the ideal, — at least to a single day or night. 
By so doing we shall have the gods of unity, 
and they are mighty gods, working in our 
favor. And if, on top of that, we make sure 
that our tale is bent on the illustration of a 
single truth in human nature — well, we may 
with luck some day write something worth 
remembering. 

Now for the love scene, the clinch, the 
fade-out : — 


He was in her apartments calling on her when 
his feelings came to the surface. 

“Darling,” he said, “I am not what you think 
I am, but a deserter from the United States 
Army.” 





“What? Why Jim! I knew you had been some- 
thing that was worth while. You are far too 
intelligent to be a mere hobo, but I never knew 
you were a deserter. Why don’t you go back 
and suffer the punishment? Then we’ll be free 
to be—-er—” she stopped in great confusion. 

“You know I am crazy to marry you darling, 
but I can’t go back.” 

“Jim, you must. Pay the penalty and then 
I’ll marry you. I have a secret to tell you 
too. I’m in the Secret Service. I was told to 
find you and deliver you to the authorities, but 
it would be so much better if you would give 
yourself up.” 


The delicious boner about a deserter being 
worth while is one of those little things that 
make life brighter. Note nameless heroine, not 


to be outdone, in five lines convicting herself 
of falsehood. 
Now watch Bent : — 


“Then all you have told me of your love was 
a lie? You were just trying to catch me? You 
don’t care at all?” 

“Oh but I do care. Give yourself up, pay the 
penalty, and then we'll be free to marry.” 

“A Hell of a lot of freedom I'll get after a 
murder charge.” 

“Murder! Oh God. And they’re after you. 
Run! Take the fire escape. They’re at the door! 
Run! Quick!” 

“No! Pll give myself up! Come in!” 

This abrupt and unexplained resolve on Bent’s 
part to do something that, throughout the 
story, he has been grimly determined not to do, 
leaves an impression of childish spite quite in 
keeping with his character. Don’t confuse it 
with the traveler’s change of heart in “The 
Two Matches.” There we witnessed the man’s 
thought processes and identified them with 
ourselves ; here we are allowed to do neither. 


“No, no! Your man isn’t here. Don’t come in!” 

“Come in, Jim Bent, deserter, is here.” 

It was the next morning. Jim Bent stood 
facing the Colonel. “What have you to say, sir?” 

“Noth —” 

The door burst open. Major Lane staggered 
in. 

“I’ve done it. I’ve killed her.” 

“Who?” 

“The animal that called herself my wife. It 
was she who made me a criminal. I shot Kane. 
She made me keep quiet. She lied. I found her 
out. I killed her with these hands.” 

“Bent,” said the Colonel a few moments later, 
“I’ve locked our little detective in my office. Are 
you going to leave her there?” 
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End of story! (Remember, if you felt like 
grating your teeth and screaming, everything 
is all right.) What a headache that plot must 
have caused the poor author, or some other poor 
author from whom he borrowed it. It is, really, 
a triumph of misplaced and footless ingenuity. 
If he had diverted a small fraction of the time 
and energy thus spent to consideration of his 
people, he might have moved us to pity and 
fear instead of laughter. But not he! There 
was a Plot to be wrestled with and strangled 
into submission. Never mind overworking the 
long arm of chance so brutally that if, at five 
crucial points,— (1) Kane’s entrance while 
Mrs. Lane’s arms are around Bent’s neck; 
(2) Major Lane’s timely return later that 
evening; (3) Bent’s appalling gullibility in 
believing Mrs. Lane; (4) his encounter with 
the heroine; and (5) the appearance of the 
pursuit just as Bent was proposing, — if, at 
any one of these five critical places, the 
law of averages hadn’t been knocked into a 
cocked hat, the story could not have happened 
on this earth, 

The manuscript is not without honest merits. 
It has swiftness! It manages to carry the story 
along almost wholly by dialogue. The speeches, 
though crudely phrased, are short and concise. 

If it were possible to select one most serious 
weakness in this story, I should say this was 
the author’s failure to realize that fiction is 
about people. He thought it was about events. 
He allowed O. Henry to lie to him, to persuade 
him that a rabbit must be pulled out of the hat. 
He determined to go O. Henry one better. Out 
of his hat he pulled an elephant — and a white 
one, at that. 

In one of his gently humorous essays, 
Samuel McChord Crothers observes: “The 
fact to be considered in regard to the worst 
writer is, not that he makes mistakes, but that 
he is a mistake.” One does not say this to, or 
of, a student. But I have often wanted to say 
it to all those who, like the author of “Jim 
Bent, Deserter,” put their trust in anthologies, 
textbooks, and tabloid technique, instead of in 
their own perception of life. 
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Books That Have Rung the Bell 


ROM the midway of that old American 
F institution, the county fair, comes a 
phrase that has crept into our slang and co'ored 
it—-an expression so eloquent that resulting 
usage has already made it trite: “Close, but 
no cigar.” 

How many thousands of books have been 
written in the last century to which this phrase 
might be applied? Obviously the total would 
be staggering, for a book must be “close” if 
a publisher is to invest his capital and his 
energy to bring it into form and being. Pub- 
lishers are choosing at the rate of about nine 
thousand a year in America alone! 

But publication is only a negative virtue; 
for are not the authors with two or three 
failures in published books finding themselves 


in a worse predicament than the beginners 
who have nothing but rejection slips? There 
is some consolation in basic failure, and a 
little success must surely be a dangerous thing. 

What are the books that have actually 
copped the corona-corona? Here is a list that 
has been compiled by Edward Weeks, editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly Press, and contribut- 
ing editor of THE WRITER. It was originally 
read (March 1934) before the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Columbia University, and 
has since been variously reprinted. Many of 
our readers may have intended to save this 
list and subsequently lost it. In any case it is 
with a feeling of definite appropriateness 
that the editors of this magazine include it 
here. 


1. Tom Sawyer Mark Twain 187. 1,500,000 
2. Black Beauty Anna Sewell 1877 = *1,000,000 
3. Ben Hur Lew Wallace 1880 1,950,000 
4. Five Little Peppers and How They GrewMargaret Sidney 1881 1,090,000 
5. Huckleberry Finn Mark Twain 1884 1,000,000 plus 
6. Little Lord Fauntleroy Frances Hodgson Burnett 1886 503,000 
7. Looking Backward Edward Bellamy 1888 500,000 plus 
8. Treasure Island Robert Louis Stevenson 1894 * 1,000,000 
9. Trilby George Du Maurier 1894 * 1,000,000 
10. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush lan Maclaren 1894 500,000 plus 
ll. Quo Vadis? Henryk Sienkiewicz 1896 504,600 
12. The Other Wise Man Henry Van Dyke 1896 700,000 
13. Soldiers of Fortune Richard Harding Davis 1897 534,000 
14. Richard Carvel Winston Churchill 1899 758,000 
15. Janice Meredith Paul Leicester Ford 1899 500,000 plus 
16. In His Steps Charles Monroe Sheldon 1899 *8,000,000 
17. To Have and To Hold Mary Johnston 1900 515,000 
18. David Harum Edward Noyes Westcott 1900 1,200,000 
19. Graustark George Barr McCutcheon 1901 500,000 plus 
20. The Virginian Owen Wister 1902 1,454,000 
21. Lavender and Old Lace Myrtle Reed 1902 611,181 
22. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch Alice Hegan Rice 1903 550,000 plus 
23. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm Kate Douglas Wiggin 1903 989,000 
24. The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come John Fox 1903 1,100,000 
25. Sea-Wolf Jack London 1904 657,000 
26. Story of the Bible Jesse Lyman Hurlbut 1904 1,321,000 
27. Freckles Gene Stratton Porter 1904 2,000,000 
28. Brewster's Millions George Barr McCutcheon 1904 500,000 plus 
29. The Perfect Tribute Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews 1906 500,000 
30. The Shepherd of the Hills Harold Bell Wright 1907 590,000 plus 
31. Black Rock Ralph Connor 1908 600,000 
32. The Circular Staircase Mary Roberts Rinehart 1908 *500,000 
33. The Last of the Plainsmen Zane Grey 1908 550,000 
34. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine John Fox 1909 1,255,000 
35. Girl of the Limberlost Gene Stratton Porter 1909 1,700,000 
86. The Rosary Florence Barclay 1910 943,000 
87. The Winning of Barbara Worth Harold Bell Wright 1911 1,500,000 plus 
88. The Harvester Gene Stratton Porter 1911 1,600,000 
89. Pollyanna Eleanor Stewart 1913 1,000,000 plus 


40. The Inside of the Cup 


Winston Churchill 1913 507,000 





. Laddie 

. Tarzan of the Apes 

. The Eyes of the World 

. Penrod 

. Of Human Bondage 

. The Crisis 

. Birds’ Christmas Carol 

. The Calling of Dan Matthews 
. Over the Top 

. The Call of the Wild 

. Dere Mable 

. When a Man’s a Man 

. America’s Part in the World War 


. Man of the Forest 
. Anne of Green Gables 


j. Main Street 


. If Winter Comes 
. The Sheik 
. The Mysterious Rider 


30. The Covered Wagon 
1. Beau Geste 

52. Outline of History 
53. We 


. The Story of Philosophy 
. All Quiet on the Western Front 


Gene Stratton Porter 

Edgar Rice Burroughs 

Harold Bell Wright 

Booth Tarkington 

W. Somerset Maugham 

Winston Churchill 

Kate Douglas Wiggin 

Harold Bell Wright 

Arthur Guy Empey 

Jack London 

Edward Streeter 

Harold Bell Wright 

Richard J, Beamish and 
F. A. March 

Zane Grey 

L. M. Montgomery 

Sinclair Lewis 

A. S. M. Hutchinson 

E. M. Hull 

Zane Grey 

Emerson Hough 

Christopher Wren 

H, G. Wells 

Charles A. Lindbergh 

Will Durant 

Erich Maria Remarque 


1,500,000 
750,000 
625,000 plus 
514,000 
500,000 
717,000 
830,000 
925,000 plus 
505,000 

1,412,000 
615,000 
725,000 


960,000 
613,500 
554,000 
546,300 
526,000 
1,194,000 
620,750 
600,000 plus 
532,090 
1,200,000 
594,000 
545,000 
564,300 


Textbooks, manuals and pamphlets purposely omitted. Kipling, O. Henry 
and Henry George volumes omitted for want of 


The list brings many points worthy of 
comment to mind. The outstanding book is 
of course Charles Monroe Sheldon’s “In His 
Steps,” which required the joint efforts of 
sixteen publishers, due to an almost insatiable 
public demand. That this book, particularly 
among the younger generation, is practically 
unknown today is a significant fact. And the 
list’s most noticeable omission, the Bible, 
would certainly eclipse this figure of eight 
million if by any chance its total could be 
computed. In fact the very popularity of “In 
His Steps” must be considered due to the 
same influences that have spread the Bible 
into all lands and homes. On the other hand, 
thirty-five years—or thirty-five hundred — 
is not enough to deplete the sales of the great- 
est of all books. One might interpret this 
as meaning that people, in the last analysis, 
“accept only the genuine.” 

What was the great War Book? The figures 
show to our astonishment that Ed Streeter’s 
“Dere Mable” outsold them all. A period of 
strange literary sterility? Yes, and one of 
tremendous transitional importance —a time 
when the literary world might have displayed 
a sign, “closed for repairs.” In the main, 
humor was needed for those difficult times. 


specific information. 


*Estimated figures 


And doubtless the great book of the depres- 
sion will be an Ogden Nash or a Chic Sale. 

In the miraculous million class who has 
rung twice? Mark Twain, Harold Bell Wright, 
Gene Stratton Porter, John Fox. “Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huck Finn” have not lost by 
their early popularity in the way that some 
of the others seem to have, Almost alone 
among the twenty-two million-heirs, they 
remain esteemed and loved today. Perhaps 
fifty years will see them ahead of “In His 
Steps.” 

Are books getting better or worse? The 
fact that only three books have reached the 
million mark in the last decade is more likely 
an indication of a more discriminating standard 
among book-buyers. People are not mobbed 
into choosing books in these times. 

One last word. The outstanding book from 
the point of view of sales today is “Anthony 
Adverse,” but the recent figures quoted of 
415,000 are still below those of Will Durant’s 
“Story of Philosophy,” Lindbergh’s “We,” or 
Remarque’s “All Quiet on the Western Front” 
and less than half the total of Wells’ 
“Outline of History” or Hull’s “The Sheik.” 
So what? A hundred publishers would like 
to know the answer. 

The Editors. 








Announcing a Contest 


8. 
9. 


R. WEEKS has compiled the fore- 
M going list of best-sellers, but there are 
many books that we would not buy among 
them, even books that some of us probably 
despise. What books, then, are the best — 
regardless of commercial success? Individual 
opinion will differ as long as there are differ- 
ent individuals. For the best answer to this 
question: “What are the five best American 
books published since 1900?” THE WRITER 
will pay Five Dollars. For the next five best 
answers of not over 1000 words THE WRITER 
will give a year’s subscription; and for the 
next ten, a six-months subscription. If a 
winner should already be a subscriber, he or 
she will receive a commensurate extension. 
Replies should be addressed to the Book List 
Contest Editor, and must be received by mid- 
night, August 31. Announcement will be 
made in THE Writer for October 1934. 
Judgment of the editors must be final. 

By way of suggestion, we print below 
another list by Mr. Weeks, also compiled for 
a speech before the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Columbia University. This list 
represents Mr. Weeks’s choice of fifty best 
books since 1875, given in rough chronolog- 
ical order, and not in any sense by preference. 
Answers to the contest described above should 
not necessarily be influenced by these selec- 
tions. 


1. Edgar Allan Poe: Tales 

2. Edgar Allan Poe: Poems 

8. Richard Henry Dana: Two Years Before the 
Mast 

4. William Hickling Prescott: Conquest of Peru 

5. Ralph Waldo Emerson: Essays (including 
“Representative Men”) 

6. Ralph Waldo Emerson: Poems 

7. Ralph Waldo Emerson: Journals (complete or 
in the one-volume abridgment edited by Profes- 
sor Bliss Perry) 


10. 
11. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
. Mark Twain: Life on the Mississippi 
18. 


19. 
. William Dean Howells: The Rise of Silas Lapham 
21. 


22. 


23. 


31. 
32. 


SSERSSESESESEREE 


46. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne: The Scarlet Letter 
Nathaniel Hawthorne: The House of the Seven 
Gables 

Herman Melville: Moby Dick 

John Lothrop Motley: Rise of the Dutch 
Republic 


. Oliver Wendell Holmes: Autocrat of the Break- 


fast-Table 

Henry David Thoreau: Walden, or Life in the 
Woods 

Henry David Thoreau: Political Essays entitled 
Miscellanies 

Walt Whitman: Leaves of Grass 

Mark Twain: Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 


Bret Harte: The Luck of Roaring Camp and 
Other Stories, 
Henry George: Progress and Poverty 


Francis Parkman: Montcalm and Wolfe 
Henry James: The Portrait of a Lady 
Henry James: The Wings of the Dove 


. Joel Chandler Harris: Nights with Uncle Remus 
25. 
26. 
27. 
-. Henry Adams: Mont Saint Michel and Chartres 
29. 
. Sarah Orne Jewett: Best Stories (edited by 


Lafcadio Hearn: Kwaidan 
Stephen Crane: The Red Badge of Courage 
Henry Adams: The Education of Henry Adams 


Emily Dickinson: Collected Poems 


Willa Cather) 

William James: Letters 

William James: The Varieties of Religious 
Experience 


. George Santayana: Soliloquies in England 

. Owen Wister: The Virginian 

. Albert J. Beveridge: Life of John Marshall 

. Willa Cather: My Antonia 

. Edith Wharton: Ethan Frome 

. Sinclair Lewis: Maim Street 

. Sinclair Lewis: Babbitt 

- Theodore Dreiser: An American Tragedy 

. John Livingston Lowes: The Road to Xanadu 
. Edwin Arlington Robinson: Collected Poems 
. Robert Frost: Collected Poems 

. Stephen Vincent Benet: John Brown's Body 
. T. S. Eliot: Collected Poems (including “Waste- 


land”) 
Edna St. Vincent Millay: Selected Poems 
(English edition) 


. Archibald MacLeish: Selected Poems 

. Ernest Hemingway: Men Without Women 

. Eugene O'Neill: Mourning Becomes Electra 

. Henry Mencken: Selected Prejudices (Modern 


Library) 
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Nil Desperandum 


By SID G. HEDGES 


AM so often meeting writers who despair 

after just a few rejections, and destroy 
their manuscripts when they have been re- 
turned two, or three, or ten times, that I feel 
it may be encouraging to them to hear a bit 
of recent personal experience, 

I have just succeeded in placing a book 
which has been rejected thirty-four (34) 
times. 

It has been going round with steady per- 
sistence for just over five years and now it 
has found a home with a good publisher, on 
a satisfactory royalty basis. And it is to appear 
this autumn. The publisher apparently is as 
pleased as I am, and shares my conviction 
that the book will have a good sale. 

It is a non-fiction work and I completed 
the writing in the early part of 1928. The 
subject was one concerning which I had made 
a special study and had written a good many 
articles. I judged it to have a pretty wide 
appeal, and yet so far as I knew my book was 
something on completely new lines. So | 
began sending it round very hopefully — and 
it came back monotonously about every second 
month. 

This puzzled me a good bit, for I had put 
absolutely my best work into the manuscript, 
and I felt it was really good. The publishers 
were not chosen in haphazard fashion either, 
for I studied their lists and even chose some 
quite unusual houses because their special slant 
seemed to mark them out as likely people. 
Soon the MS. got rather shabby, and I com- 
pletely retyped it and began again, but the 
rejection notes came just as regularly. 

By the time I had had twenty refusals | 
began to wonder what was the matter, and 
paid a fee for the opinion of a well-known 
critic on my work. He said that the thing was 
quite unsaleable ; that no publisher would ever 
take it, and that I might have saved all my 
postage if only I had asked him first. The pub- 
lic for such a work, he declared, did not exist. 
That was a blow to me — but I did n’t believe 


him! Despite his very wide experience and 
sound reputation I still held obstinately to my 
belief that my book would meet a very wide 
need and that somewhere there must be a 
publisher with imagination enough to realize 
this. The appreciation I had had from readers 
of my articles on the same subject helped to 
give me confidence. 

So I ignored my critic’s advice, cleaned up 
the MS., and started it off again. 

At this stage several friendly publishers 
were good enough to point out that no one 
would be likely to bring out my book because 
it was quite off the beaten track. That was 
exactly why I thought someone would. One 
or two others said quite friendly things — 
they would like to see it out, but they could 
not undertake it, 

Gradually my rejections mounted. When 
they reached twenty-five I made a thorough 
revision and retyped the whole thing. Still 
there was no change. 

At the thirtieth refusal I admit I felt a bit 
depressed. For some days I even contemplated 
the desperate plan of getting a firm to bring 
out the book at my expense — but that foolish- 
ness did not last long. It was a bad time, 
however. 

Fortunately my optimistic stubbornness re- 
asserted itself. cleaned the MS. yet once 
again and packed it off. There were four more 
rejections, but I scarcely noticed them, for 
the receipt and fresh dispatch of the book was 
becoming quite a habit. Besides, I knew that 
one day I should get it accepted. 

Then the thirty-fifth communication came 
—just a small envelope instead of the old 
parcel. There were details of royalties, which 
interested me later ; but just then I saw chiefly 
those words for which I had been waiting five 
years — “We shall be pleased to publish your 
book.” 

I have a good many other published works, 
but I feel that this is going to be my favorite! 








Writing for the Photographic Magazines 


By EDWIN C. BUXBAUM, A. R. P. S. 


gh bheaget ad has such wide applica- 
tions that almost every writer has some 
contact with it sometimes. Photographic illu- 
strations are often the means of having an 
otherwise mediocre article accepted. Further- 
more, the photographic magazines are interest- 
ed in any phase of photography. Articles for 
Magazines catering to the amateur photo- 
grapher must be clear and simple, while 
articles intended for the professional maga- 
zines must be complete and accurate. Inter- 
views with technical men or scientists in 
photographic work are always welcome. 
There are many aspects of photography the 
free-lance writer comes across that furnish 
excellent material for the photographic maga- 
zines, Take the interesting role of photography 
in newspaper work, or the use of photographs 
in business as an aid to sales. Every free- 
lance writer who travels can sell articles 
describing his trip from a photographic angle. 
Articles about the commercial or portrait 
studio usually sel] well, while other articles 
about amateurs and their troubles in making 
pictures might sell equally well. If you are 
artistic in temperament, you can describe 
artistic movements in photography. Compari- 
son between photography and other arts is 
always an interesting subject. If you know 
how to sell or market photographs, your 
articles will also be widely read. In fact, there 
is no limit to the articles that can be written. 
The same article can often be written up 
with a photographic slant and some other slant 
for a different magazine. The information 
which any free-lance writer obtains in writing 
these articles will enable him to learn about 
the art of making pictures for himself. Then 
again, if he can make his own pictures he has 
an immense advantage over the unskilled 
writer and should be able to market more 
articles with photographs than without. This 
is another subject, however. The following 
list of markets gives most of the photographic 
magazines and their requirements. It should 
be remembered that many other magazines 


use photographic articles. For instance, the 
farm journals like articles describing the use 
of the camera on the farm, the flower maga- 
zines like articles describing the photography 
of flowers, the sales magazines like articles 
describing the use of the camera in selling 
goods; while the insurance companies and 
their trade organs like articles describing the 
use of the camera to the insurance adjustor. 
There are innumerable outlets for photogra- 
phic articles besides the specialized magazines 
listed. 


American Photography, 428 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. Frank Fraprie, 
I’, R. P. S., editor, issued monthly, 25c a 
copy, $2.50 a year. Articles appealing to 
the amateur photographer about the 
technical side and the artistic side of 
photography. Length from 1000 to 4500 
words. Illustrations desirable but not 
necessary. Uses some articles on the 
business side of studios. Inspirational 
amateur articles are also used. Rates are 
about one half cent a word or a little 
better. Pictures are extra, usually about 
$1.00 each. Pays on publication and if 
manuscript is retained over a month 
usually means acceptance. Often over- 
stocked, but a good article is usually 
accepted anyway. 


Camera Magazine, 636 S. Franklin 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Frank Cham- 
bers, F. R. P. S., editor, issued monthly, 
25c a copy, $2.50 a year. Uses practical 
and general articles of a technical and 
informative nature similar to the above 
magazine. Length usually about 500 to 
2000 words, seldom longer. Pays one 
half cent a word and sometimes better, 
on acceptance. All technical articles must 
be accurate. Pictures about $1.00 each 
extra. “Might also advise you in sending 
in your illustrations to send us glossy 
prints and not dull or rough-coated 


papers.” 
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Camera Craft Magazine, Claus Spreck- 
els Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, 20c a 
copy, $2.00 a year. George A. Young, 
editor. Wants illustrated articles of about 
2,000 words in tength appealing to the 
amateur. At this time is especially 
interested in articles from users of the 
new miniature cameras. Pays from one 
half to lc per word averaging about $15 
to $20 per article. Mr. Young is a very 
pleasant editor to deal with and usually 
reports promptly. “You will notice that 
horizontal pictures fit much more readily 
into the page size of Camera Craft if 
any text is used on the same page.” 


Photo Art Monthly, Monadnock Bldg., 
San Francisco, California. Sigismund 
Blumann, editor. 20c a copy, $2.00 a 
year. Uses illustrated articles relating to 
photography, especially amateur. Likes 
to use about four or five poems in each 
issue from about ten to thirty lines on 
non-photographic subjects. Articles are 
usually well illustrated and must appeal 
to rank amateurs as well as to the 
advanced worker. Articles with a western 
coast slant would be especially welcome. 
Rates about one half to lc per word. 
Length of articles from 500 to 2000 
words, but mostly shorter. Pays on pub- 
lication except under special arrangement. 


The Miniature Camera, 617 West 143d 
Street, New York, N. Y. John Sena, 
editor. Uses photographic articles of 
interest to the users of miniature cameras 
exclusively. Articles from 1,000 to 3,000 
words. Does not pay for contributions at 
present but expects to possibly in the 
future. 


Photo-Miniature, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. John Tennant, editor. Each 
issue monthly, 40c. Yearly, $4.00. Each 
separate issue ‘s a monograph on some 
special phase of phot graphy. Each article 
should run between 12,000 and 15,000 
words and usually contains about six to 
ten photographs. Payment is usually $50 
per monograph on acceptance. It is best 
to query first, submitting a plan or pre- 
liminary sketch of what is intended. 
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Movie Makers, 105 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Arthur L. Gale, editor. 
25c per issue. $3.00 yearly. Articles on 
cine photography of interest to amateur 
motion picture camera users, and all arti- 
cles must keep the idea of mction in mind. 
“Our rates are $20 an article, payment on 
publication. The article should run 1100 
to 1200 words.” 


Personal Movies, Fomo Publishing 
Co., Sippo Lake, Car:ton, Ohio, C. C. Dry, 
editor. 10c per copy. $1.00 per year. 
Articles on the use of the motion picture 
camera of interest to amateurs. News 
of motion picture users, methods, and 
new devices of interest to cine photo- 
graphers. Articles, 1000 to 3000 words. 
About one half cent per word. 


American Cinematographer, Guaranty 
Bldg., Hollywood, Califernia. 25c per 
issue. Hal Hall, editor. Uses technical 
articles on the motion picture industry 
only. Payment about one cent a word. 
Length, 1500-2500 words. 


The Professional Photographer, 520 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Charles 
Abel, editor. 20c a copy, $2.50 per year, 
issued twice a month. Uses articles about 
professional photographers, their studios, 
new ways of attracting business, and 
trends in the portrait end of photography. 
Also articles about photo finishers of 
amateur films, their methods, and ways 
of getting business. Articles range in 
length from 1500 to 2500 words, pay- 
ment 14 cent per word. Photographs are 
used, but no extra payment is made for 
them. A good market. 


Commercial Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Charles Abel, 
editor. 20c per issue. $2.00 per year. 
Articles about commercial photography, 
photographic plants, press photography, 
scientific photographic laboratory, adver- 
tising and illustrative photography, and in 
general any phase of industrial photo- 
graphy. Nothing on portrait studios. 
2000 words or less. About lc per word. 
Pay on 15th of month following accept- 
ance. 








; 
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The Manuscript 
Market 





The information in thie section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes 
directly from their editors, who are responsible 
for the statements and to whom any question 
should be addressed. Writers are advised never 
to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar maga- 
zine, but to secure and to etudy a sample copy. 
Each month we publish new manuscript markets. 
If you wish like information regarding any 
magazine query THe Waiter, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mase. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 


tConcerns thus marked did not reply to 
request for information. 


*Asterisks denote the larger or more 
important markets. 


Allyn and Bacon—50 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. Text books for high schools, junior high 
schools; some college texts. Publishers of “Our 
World Today,” geography series by Stull & Hatch. 
Payment on royalty basis. 


tAmerican Book Company — 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. School and college textbooks. 


*D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. — 35 West 
82nd St., New York, N. Y. Full length fiction 
(not short stories), books for older boys and girls; 
books of general interest such as biographies, 
books of travel, etc. 


*The Atlantic Monthly Press — 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. Edward Weeks, Editor. Fiction 
and general non-fiction, including biography, 
juveniles (ten years and over). Unsolicited manu- 
scripts welcome and report made within one 
month. Book competition each year. Mr. Weeks 
says: “We often endeavor to link part-serialization 
in the Atlantic Monthly with final publication 
in the Atlantic Monthly Press.” 


A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc.— 67 West 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. John Barnes Pratt, Editor. 
Books on physical education, athletics, dancing 
and recreation. No fiction. No verse. Payment on 
royalty basis. 

M. Barrows & Co.—30 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Books on home economics and 
nursing only. 


The Beacon Press, Inc. — 25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. W. Forbes Robertson, Editor. “Our needs 
in all fields are well supplied for the present.” 


Beckley-Cardy Company—17 East 28rd St., 
Chicago, Ill. J. C. Sindelar, Editor. Requirements 
are largely supplementary readers for schools, 
teachers’ books, plays and entertainments. “For 
19384 we would not be requiring any manuscripts. 
In fact we have more manuscripts than it would 
be possible for us to issue during 1984 and at 
least the first half of 1935.” 


*The Bobbs-Merrill Company —Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Mrs. Jessica B. Mannon, Editor. Full 
length novels and detective mysteries; 70,000 
words up. Full length biographies, personal ad- 
venture stories, popular science, history. No verse. 
Payment: royalty contracts. 


*Albert & Charles Boni, Inc. — 66 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “We are general book publishers 
and cannot state specifically what our needs are 
or what they will be. Mr. Boni does all of our 
reading and the making of decisions.” 


tMilton Bradley Company—74 Park St., 
Springfield, Mass. Juvenile books. 


tA. L. Burt Company — 114 East 28rd St., New 
York, N. Y. General book publishers. 


Carlyle House — 307 Fifth Ave. New York, 
N. Y. J. S. Lewis, Editor. Circulation library 
material of 65,000 words. Payment on royalty 
basis. 


tColumbia University Press— Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. Educational text, biblio- 
graphy, history, etc. 


F. S. Crofts & Co., Inc.—41 Union Square 
West, New York, N. Y. Principally textbooks for 
colleges. Payment on royalty basis. 


*Thomas Y. Crowell Company — 393 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. “We issue general books, 
fiction, juveniles, but no verse. We try to report 
on all manuscripts within two weeks, and offer 
the usual royalty terms of other publishers.” 


Cupples & Leon Company — 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. A. T. Leon, Editor. Juvenile 
fiction from 40,000 to 75,000 words. Payment: 
either royalty or outright cash purchase. 


*The John Day Co., Inc. — 386 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Richard J. Walsh, Editor. All 
good fiction, non-fiction, and verse. Payment on 
royalty basis semi-annually. Also publishes a 
series of 25c pamphlets on social and economic 
subjects. 


J. M. Dent & Sons, Limited — 224 Bloor St. 
West, Toronto, Canada. C. J. Eustace, Editor. 
“We are publishers of educational and general 
books. We read manuscripts here for use both 
in the Canadian educational field, and also for our 
London (English) office. Novels must have a high 
literary standard. We are interested in general 
books of belles-lettres, biography, science, and 
philosophy and religion. Our needs at the moment 
are very limited.” Payment: “usually a royalty 
arrangement made with author at time of accept- 
ance.” 
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Dial Press —152 West 13th St., New York, 
N. Y. Grenville Vernon, Editor. Books of real 
literary merit, or unusual detective stories. All 
kinds of non-fiction. Rarely publishes verse. 
Payment: 10% up to 3000 copies, 124%2% between 
3000 and 5000, 15% after 5000. Royalties twice 
@ year. 

Oliver Ditson Company, Inc.— 359 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. “We confine our issues solely 
to music and music textbooks, and occasionally 
a book of musical literature.” 


*Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. — 449 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Frank C. Dodd, Editor. 
Fiction: all types (particularly American); length, 
about 80,000 words, as subject determines. Non- 
fiction: travel, history, biography. Seldom pub- 
lishes verse. Payment, twice a year (March and 
September). 


*Dorrance & Company, Inc.— The Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia, Penna. All kinds of fiction, 
the more unusual the better, and by new writers 
as well as old, 60,000 to 100,000 words and up 
(book-length manuscripts only). Non-fiction: 
business, religion, travel, medicine, science, World 
War, professions, history, politics, economics, 
sports, humor, juveniles, miscellaneous, book- 
length collections of 30, 40 or more poems. Book- 
length collections of short stories also considered. 
Payment: royalty arrangement, etc. “Unusually 
prompt reading of manuscripts. Authors in send- 
ing work should furnish sufficient stamps for 
return by registered mail, or direct express col- 
lect. Write first, before submitting material, if 
you prefer, stating what you have, terms desired, 
etc.” 


*Doubleday, Doran ane Company — Garden 
City, N. Y. Harry E. Maule, Editor, writes: 
“Being general Publishers we have no particular 
requirements and are open to good books of all 
types suitable for sale through the regular book 
trade. We are also particularly open to detective, 
mystery and crime stories for The Crime Club. 
The Junior book department is headed by Miss 
Dorothy M. Bryan and is open to children’s books 
of all sorts.” 


t*E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc — 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. General book publishers. 


+*Farrar and Rinehart, Inc.-—9 East 4lst St., 
New York, N. Y. General book publishers. 


*Funk & Wagnalls Co.—354 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. George W. Jones, Jr., Editor. 
Non-fiction: history, biography, autobiography, 
economics, popular science and outstanding topics 
of the day. These books are chosen for their 
ability to entertain as well as inform the intelligent 
reader. Manuscripts from 50,000 words up. No 


verse. No fiction. Payment on regular royalty 
basis. 


Ginn and Company—15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. “We publish only textbooks for 
classroom use. Any unsolicited textbook manu- 
scripts which we receive are of course given 
careful consideration, but at the present time we 
are not especially on the look-out for manuscripts 
in any particular field.” 
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tGlobe Book Company — 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. School and College textbooks, etc. 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. — 857 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. Weston B. Flint, Editor. Pub- 
lishes both fiction and non-fiction but particularly 
interested in non-fiction, especially biographical 
works. Considers nothing less than 60,000 words. 
No verse. Payment: “Books published under con- 
tract on a royalty basis.” 


t*Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. — 383 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. General book 
publishers. 


*Harper & Brothers— 49 East 33rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Eugene F. Saxton, Editor. “We are 
always interested in new material in the field of 
fiction, general literature such as _ biography, 
poetry, books on educational subjects (both 
college and high school), scientific books, business 
books, religious books, and juveniles.” 


Harvard University Press — Cambridge, Mass. 
“We do not solicit general manuscripts but confine 
ourselves to the publication of scholarly works, 
generally written under University auspices.” 


D. C. Heath and Company — 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass. Only textbooks for elementary 
schools, high schools and colleges. Payment on 
royalty basis. 


tHinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc.— 5 Union 
Square, West, New York, N. Y. Educational 
textbooks. 


t*Henry Holt & Company — 1 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. General book publishers. 


*Houghton Mifflin Company—2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. General book publishers. “Our list 
includes fiction, biography, history, juveniles, 
books of information.” 


Huntington Press— 205 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Non-fiction of special interest to 
various groups. 


International Textbook Company — Scranton, 
Penna. “We are not in the market for the pur- 
chase of manuscripts other than those we have 
written on assignment. The International Text 
Book Company publishes texts mostly for use in 
home study courses taught by the International 
Correspondence Schools. There are a few ex- 
ceptions, but usually we select our writers with 
a great deal of care and agree with them in 
advance about what they shall write.” 


Jewish Publication Society — S. E. corner Broad 
and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Professor Isaac Husik, Editor. “Our books must 
have a bearing on Jewish history, biography, 
literature and life.” Fiction: “a good story, novel 
or collection of short stories, dealing with Jewish 
character and life anywhere in the world, actual 
or historical; a historical novel; biographical 
novel; juvenile book is also desirable; a play, 
tragedy or comedy.” Non-fiction: “a well-written, 
popular and accurate book on a_ historical, 
biographical, literary, political, social topic bear- 
ing on Jews.” Verse: “a book of good verse, 
having a bearing on Jewish history, literature or 
life.’ General comments: “the books should be of 
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normal size, about 350 pages of an octavo volume. 
We prefer books written originally in English, but 
in special cases we also publish translations. We 
do not reprint books that have been published 
by others.” 

Marshall Jones Company— 212 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. H. B. Doust, Editor. Non-fiction: 
“general, especially art, architecture, biography, 
works in special fields”; length, over 25,000 words. 
No fiction. Verse rarely accepted. Payment on 
royalty basis, semi-annually. 

t*Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.— 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

*J. B. Lippincott Company — 227 South Sixth 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. J. J. Jones and B. Lip- 
pincott, Editors. All types of fiction. Biography, 
economics, travel, etc. No verse. 

*Little, Brown & Company — 34 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. “We are always in the market for 
book-length fiction, including juvenile fiction, 
history, biography, travel, etc.” 

*Longmans, Green & Co. — 114 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Maxwell Aley, Editor. “We have a 
very small list of fiction and non-fiction and we 
publish only the books that seem to us to have a 
chance of large sale, and are worthy of critical 
acclaim. We naturally prefer established authors, 
but we are always glad to see the work of new 
people. Everything published at publisher’s ex- 
pense, and royalty paid to the author.” 


*Lothrop, Lee & Shepard — 126 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. Lucile Gulliver, Editor. General 
trade books for adults and children, all ages. All 
types of worth while matter. Unsolicited manu- 
scripts welcome, from the beginning writer as 
well as the experienced. Reports in one month. 


*The Macmillan Company — 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. “All types of fiction interest us, but 
we are particularly looking for the work of new 
American authors.” All types of non-fiction and 
all kinds of verse. Payment is settled individually 
with each author. 


Macrae-Smith Company — 1712-1714 Ludlow 
St., Philadelphia, Penna.) Book-length manuscripts 
only. “We are always open to read fiction of all 
types and juveniles, with an occasional miscel- 
laneous book, such as biography, travel, etc.” 


*Robert M. McBride & Co.— 4 West 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. Richard Butler Glaenzer, Editor. 
Fiction of all types, especially of modern and 
well-defined regional character; from 60,000 to 
80,000 words. Non-fiction: live modern biography; 
books dealing with the economic problems of the 
day; hygiene, popular science; up-to-date topics, 
and first class volumes of travel and exploration. 
No verse solicited. Payment: books are contracted 
on royalty basis, royalties accounted for and paid 
semi-annually. 

+*MacGraw-Hill Book Company — 330 West 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. Non-fiction. Educa- 
tional texts and reference books. 


*Minton, Balch & Co.—-2 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. Henry Hart, Editor. Fiction and 
non-fiction, 80,000 to 120,000 words. No verse. 
Payment on royalty basis, twice a year. 


William Morrow and Company, Inc. — 386 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Frances Phillips, 
Editor. Fiction: all types, 75,000 to 100,000 words. 
Non-fiction of general interest. No verse. Pay- 
ment by arrangement. 


tNewson & Company—73 Fifth Ave, New 
York, N. Y. Elementary textbooks. 


*“W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. —70 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Fiction: novels. Non- 
fiction: interested in everything except verse, 
plays, biography and juveniles. Payment on 
royalty basis. 


*Oxford University Press—114 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Books on religion, philosophy, 
science, literature; college books, etc. Exceptional 
poetry only. No fiction. “Authoritative books in 
any field.” 


L. C. Page & Company — 53 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. Mae V. LeBert, Editor. Fiction: at least 
60,000 words. Non-fiction: 60,000 words and up- 
wards. No verse. “We prefer not to receive un- 
solicited manuscripts. Please send outline or 
synopsis in advance of manuscripts.” 


The Penn Publishing Company — 925 - 927 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Penna. “We are interest- 
ed in book manuscripts either for adults or young 
people, running from 50,000 words up. We are 
not interested in fairy tales or imaginative 
stories for children, and manuscripts for adults 
must be free from objectionable features. We do 
not publish salacious literature. We are also in 
the market for one or three-act plays that are 
suitable for amateur production.” 


Pitman Publishing Corporation —2 West 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. Fredk. G. London, Editor. 
Non-fiction: “only such as commercial, art and 
vocational, technical, scientific, photographic, stage 
and drama.” No fiction; no verse. “Preference 
given to manuscripts with international outlook 
because of our associated companies in England, 
Canada and Australia.” Payment: royalty, paid 
half-yearly. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons —2 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. Henry Hart, Editor. Fiction and non- 
fiction; 80,000 to 120,000 words. No verse. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis, twice a year. 


tRand, McNally & Co. — 536 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. Educational books and special pub- 
lications. 


Reilly and Lee Co.— 325 West Huron St. 
Chicago, Ill. Esther Gould, Editor. Book-length 
fiction and non-fiction. No verse. 


t*Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. — 386 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

t*Charles Scribner’s Sons— 597 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. General bowk publishers. 


*Simon & Schuster, Inc.— 386 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. M. Lincoln Schuster and Clifton 
Fadiman, Editors. Novels and distinguished non- 
fiction: biography, politics, humanizing of know- 
ledge, popular humor, occasional novelty books 
of superior merit. Payment decided upon accept- 
ance of manuscript. “Always glad to see first 
novels.” 
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*Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, Inc. — 17 East 
49th St., New York, N. Y.° Harriette McLain, 
Editor. Fiction: 70,000 to 90,000 words. Non- 
fiction: biography, history, science (for the 
general reader); 90,000 words. No verse. Pay- 
ment: contracts on usual royalty terms. Interested 
particularly in good American fiction or biogra- 
phy.” 

*Frederick A. Stokes Company — 443-449 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. “We are book 
publishers and are interested in any works that 
might appeal to the general public, both in fiction 
and non-fiction. We also have a large juvenile 
department. We are not especially interested in 
verse. Our rates and payments are in accord with 
the usual arrangements between authors and pub- 
lishers.” 


The United Lutheran Publication House — 
1228-1284 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Penna. “As 
we publish only books of special religious charac- 
ter we are not in the general market for manu- 
scripts, and have more on hand than we can use.” 


tVanguard Press, Inc.— 100 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. General book publishers. 


+D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. — 250 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Non-fiction. Educational 
subjects and college textbooks. 


*The Viking Press—18 East 48th St. New 
York, N. Y. B. W. Huebsch, Editor. Book-length 
novels of literary quality (not ordinary popular 
fiction). Biography, general works on _ history, 
science, sociology, etc., for the layman. Rarely 
if ever publishes poetry. Payment: usual royalty 
rates. 


Frederick Warne & Co., Inc.— 26 East 22nd 
St.. New York, N. Y. “We are not at present 
publishing on this side except in conjunction with 
and under instructions of our London house to 
whom all manuscripts should be sent.” 


Albert Whitman & Company — 560 West Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill. F. D. Knapp and Eleanore Gould, 
Editors. Juvenile fiction: children’s literature. 
Length of manuscripts vary. No verse. 


The John C. Winston Company — 1010 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. William Dodge Lewis, 
Editor. Fiction: juveniles only. “In all cases a 
good factual setting is essential. For example, 
see our “Young Fu,” the winner of the Newbery 
Medal for last year.” Non-fiction: one or two 
outstanding teachers’ books (general, inform- 
ational, literary). No verse. 


World Book Company — Yonkers, N. Y. School 
books only. 


Yale University Press—143 Elm St., New 


Haven, Conn. Eugene A. Davidson, Editor. Non- 
fiction. 


M. A. Donohue & Co.—711 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Juvenile books only. 
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Prize Offers 


and Awards 
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NEW OFFERS 


Arcadian Life — Sulphur Spring, Texas. “Tell 
us in 500 words or less what the Arcadian or 
pastoral life means to you. $5.00 will be paid for 
the best essay, $3.00 for second, $2.00 for third. 
Contest closes October 1, 1934. The winning 
essays will appear in the November number of 
Arcadian Life. Submit manuscript, with return 
postage, to: O. E. Rayburn, Editor.” 


Vespers — 966 E. 25th St., Paterson, N. J. Cash 
prize of $5.00 for the best sonnet submitted in 
the September issue. Contest closes August 15th. 
Preference given to subscribers. 


The Yale Series of Younger Poets — Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. Annual Contest 
open to American poets under thirty who have 
not previously published a volume of verse. Manu- 
scripts of 48 to 64 pages acceptable. Competition 
open April 1 to May 1. A list of the rules for 
the contest will be sent to anyone inquiring. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The American Poetry Circle — 430 West 116th 
St.. New York, N. Y. Sonnet Contest for mem- 
bers of American Poetry Circle only. $25.00 for 
the best sonnet; three honorable mentions. Contest 
will close when 200 entries have been received; 


otherwise prize will be withdrawn. See July 
Writer. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press —8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. $5,000 Prize for the most interest- 
ing work of non-fiction submitted before April 1, 
1985. See May Waiter. 

$4,000 Textbook Prize for the best “Basal Text- 
book” series in the field of Senior High School 


English. Contest closes December 1, 1934. See 
April Writer, 


Annual Dog Poetry Award— Judy Publishing 
Company, Judy Building, 3323 Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. Annual award for the ten best 
dog poems in English: Ist prize, $25; 2nd prize 
$10; 3rd prize, $5; and 7 prizes of $1 each. Contest 
closes December 31, 1934. See May Waiter, 


The Berkeley Playmakers — 1533 Posen Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. Eleventh Annual One-Act-Play 
Competition. $25 for the best original one-act play 
submitted; $10 for the second best. Contest closes 
September 1, 1934. See June Waiter. 
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Better Homes & Gardens — Des Moines, lowa. 
$3,000 in Prizes in a National Better Homes 
Contest, closing December 31, 1934. See June 
Writer. 

Bookfellow Prize Offers— 1223 E. 58rd St., 
Chicago, Ill. The Life Members offer a prize of 
$50 for a one-act play by a Bookfellow. Contest 
closes October 1, 19384. 

Bookfellow J. Breckenridge Ellis offers a prize 
of $50 for an original short story written by a 
Bookfellow. Contest closes September 15, 1934. 

The editors of The Step Ladder offer a prize 
of $10 for the best poem published in their maga- 
zine during 1934. See May Waiter, 

The Chattanooga Writers’ Club — Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Annual Elberta Clark Memorial Prize for 
a nature poem not exceeding 72 lines. $10 for the 
best poem; $5 each for the next two best. Contest 
closes November 1, 1934. See June Warren. 

The Circle — 480 W. 116th St., New York, N. Y. 
Circle $5 Prize for best poem in each issue. 

October-November Quatrain Contest, 19384 — 
Prize of $10, divided into a first prize of $5, a 
second of $3, and a third of $2. Contest closes 
September 15, 1984. See May Waiter. 


Dodd, Mead and Co.— 443 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, and Cassell & Co., of London. Novel 
Prize: £1000 or equivalent in dollars at rate 
of exchange at the time of the award. Contest 
closes September 1, 19384. See March Warren. 


Doubleday, Doran Co.— Garden City, N. Y. 
$1,000 for the best novel written by any author 
who has a story published in the magazine Story. 
Closes November 1, 1934. 

The Gentlewoman, 615 West 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., pays $2 for each ghost story published — 
500 to 1000 words. 


Harper & Brothers—49 East 33rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Seventh biennial Harper Prize Novel 
Competition, ending on February 1, 1935. See 
May Waiter. 

Hilltop — High Springs, Florida. September 
number will be dedicated to Ohio poets and prose 
writers, artists, and composers. Irving awards 
and other prizes. See July Writer. 

O. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, 
and $100 offered annually for best short stories 
by American authors published in American 
periodicals. 

The Instructor—F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. The Instructor is conducting a 
Descriptive Travel Contest in 1934, and for the 
second year a “Better Teacher’ Travel Contest. 
Both contests close October 15, 1984. See April 
Warrrn. 


The International Mark Twain Society — 
Webster Grove, Missouri. Prize of $25 for out- 
standing letter on subject, “The Best Living 
Biographer of my State, and Why.” Length limit, 
600 words. Closes September 1, 1934. See Feb- 
ruary Writer. 


International Prize Travel Book Contest — Con- 
ducted by Robert M. McBride and Company, the 
magazine Travel, and George G. Harrap and 


Company, London. $2,500 for best book of travel, 
adventure, or exploration in any part of the 
world. Length from 50,000 to 200,000 words. 
Contest closes November 30, 19384. See January 
Waiter, 


Journal of the Outdoor Life, 50 West 50th St., 
New York, N. Y., is running a Short Story Contest 
in which some use of Christmas Seals is made. 
Address the publication for details of the Contest. 


The Mark Twain Association — Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 410 Central Park West, New York. Prize 
of $50 for ten best quotations from Mark Twain’s 
works. Closes October 1, 1984. See February 
Writer, 

Motor Boat, 63 Beekman St., New York, N. Y., 
has a monthly contest for amateur naval architects, 
in which the prize is a free course at Westlawn 
School of Yacht Design. 


Power Boating, Penton Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. A Cruise Story Contest each year. Cash 
prizes totaling $300. Must be stories of actual 
cruises during 1934. 





Volumes for the writer’s bookshejf 


Book Reviews 





Poetry: Its Appreciation and Enjoyment. By Louis 
Untermeyer and Carter Davidson. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. $3.50. 


Of all the anthologies in which Louis Untermeyer 
has been concerned, either as author, collaborator, 
or sponsor, this one is undoubtedly the most valuable 
to writers in their critical stage of development. 
Without intelligent study of poetry — unless a man 
be unquestionably a genius—how can one hope to 
produce acceptable work? Louis Untermeyer and 
Professor Davidson have cleared a straight path of 
study here, on which a conscientious traveling cam 
not fail to help one who would achieve distinction 
the field of poetry. 

The work of famous poets has been selected and 
arranged according to a definite plan which is both 
an exposition of the uses of poetry and an implicit 
analysis of values. The list of poets is catholic: it 
embraces representative examples from Chaucer to 
Dorothy Parker, five hundred selections in all. The 
division into two parts permits first a discussion 
from the standpoint of experience and enjoyment, 
second a treatment of structure and technique. While 
the selections as models are valuable throughout, it 
is in the text accompanying the poems in Book II that 
one finds the most instructive material. Here are 
chapters on the rhythms, patterns, and words 
(devices) of poetry, good and bad poetry, and 
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suggested reading. Pertinent bibliographical data are 
included, and the volume is thoroughly indexed. 

It is only fitting to quote from the text at least 
one statement to show wherein a young writer may 
be helped. Under “Standards of Taste” the authors 
speak thus: “The true poet always senses the true 
tone; he does not have to strive to attain it. He 
seldom resorts to the exaggerated or literary poet- 
icism; he uses the natural inflection instead of the 
false inflation. The strained attitude, the over- 
emotional pitch, the elocutionary quaver —all these 
result not only from the wrong way of reading, but 
from the wrong way of learning.” 


State Names, Flags, Seals, Songs, Birds, Flowers, 
and Other Symbols. By George Earlie 
Shankle, Ph. D. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company. 1934. $3.50. 


The value of this book to writers lies chiefly in 
its secondary aspect, the background that it gives to 
the forty-eight subdivisions of our country. The 
origins of the choices shown here are naturally 
found in indigenous forms, for the popular symbols 
must have local significance. 

Suppose one were to write a short story with, for 
example, the people of Georgia for characters. Would 
not their choice of the brown thrasher as State 
Bird — while most other Southern states have selec- 
ed the mocking bird—be enlightening? There are 
just as many mocking birds in Georgia as in any 
other state in the South, The fact that they tolerate 
the nickname “Cracker” indicates a certain breadth, 
if not a sense of humor. One may find in this book 
a list of eleven histories of the state of Georgia. 
In 1782 Oglethorpe named it in honor of England’s 
George II, though George I wanted to have it called 
“The Margravate of Azilia”! Both the flag and the 
seal of Georgia show the motto: “Wisdom — Justice 
— Moderation.” 


For an occasional reference work State Names 
may be found of value. Its scope has been extended 
with all the thoroughness of a Ph.D. thesis. 


Thirty Pieces. By Sydney Salt. Majorca, Spain: 
The Caravel Press. 1934. 


Thirty Pieces deserves more than one reading. This 
small book of verse is arresting, its undercurrent 
aloof. Although at times self-conscious, the poems 
are seldom meretricious. 

Re-reading such poems as “About Stones,” “To 
Death,” and “Questions Make Ballads,” one finds 
a similarity of approach, a drawing together as if 
into a knot, of temporal quantities and visionary 
obscurities: 
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“The tragic sameness of a face unwritten 
forever speaking denial. 

How is a face not written 

if the eyes run to it 

and the feet stiffen 

and a piece of sky and some grains of sand 
mark a hillock of man? 

Be still! Soon the face marks the question.” 

This verse, and others by Sydney Salt, are charac- 
terized by imagination and esthetic taste. Such a 
phrase as 

“I saw you rise before me 

Slow and white with destiny.” 
is not easily forgotten. His vocabulary is always 
excellent, his rhythm fluent. 

Thirty Pieces, nevertheless, is good rather than 
great poetry. In spite of its style, aloof sensitivity, 
and occasional profundity, it seldom outreaches the 
selfconscious artifices of expression. 


The Copyreader’s Workshop. A Textbook for the 
School Newspaper with Graded Assignments 
in Editing Copy, Building Headlines, Proof- 
reading and Make-up. By H. F. Harrington 
and R. E. Wolseley. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1934. $1.32. 

As a textbook, this is an interesting innovation, 
being a combination textbook and workbook with 
examples and lessons in the editing of news- 
paper copy. But it has also much of interest to offer 
those writers (whose name is Legion) who expect 
to “do some kind of newspaper work.” This is not 
the glamorous part of the work; it is straight shop 
talk for those who find the mechanics of journalism 
mysterious. The chapters and assignments reveal how 
the wheels go round inside the newspaper “copy 
room,” where your article goes in and comes out in 
new guise; how it is edited and why, what headlines, 
type, and make-up are chosen and why; also how 
the choice is marked for the printer to understand, 
and how it should be proofread. The chapter on 
editing newspaper features is especially to the point. 
There are illustrated chapters on “How to Handle 
Pictures and Cuts” and “How to Prepare the Dummy 
of the Paper” as well as more prosaic “assignments.” 

There should be every advantage to any writer 
in scanning its pages or using its exercises, thereby 
learning to avoid the blunders of the inexperienced 
that must be corrected by newspaper copy desks. 
Certainly anyone planning to work for or on a news- 
paper should profit by its detailed explanation of 
newspaper preparation. The authors, teachers of 
journalism, know how to be clear, and a knowledge 
of the mechanics of printing a newspaper is almost 
necessary for intelligent understanding of its pecu- 
liar literature. 
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Flashes from 


Articles in 
Magazines 


THE PSYCHOPATHIC NOVEL 
By Mary M. Cotvum 


(Reprinted from Tue Forum, April 1934, 
by special permission.) 


It rarely happens that novelists or. any writers 
know their jobs before they reach their middle 
thirties. Of course, an exception is always made 
for that unique class of writers, the lyric poets, 
who commonly do their best work in their twenties, 
when emotions have still the dew upon them. But, 
in the kind of writing that deals with the com- 
plexities of human relations, a writer comes to his 
best somewhere arourid middle age: his intellect 
develops with his emotions, and emotions ripen only 
after many varied experiences of life. 

Not everybody’s emotions go on ripening, nor 
does everybody’s mind: the majority stop growing 
to any great extent after twenty-five; people are 
frequently emotionally moribund before they reach 
middle age, and sentiments and emotions after that 
are merely a habit. Writers, like others, often have 
but a brief emotional life, and this accounts for 
the fact that the best work of many of them is 
done before they are forty-five. Their creative 
period is brief and is sometimes only a fitful fever 
which warms for a brief while and then dies. 

The sentence in which Wordsworth defined poetry 
as emotion recollected in tranquillity is perhaps the 
best definition of all artistic creation, if the period 
of tranquillity does not last beyond its useful length 
and does not become so long as to cause somnolence 
or atrophy of the faculties. 

But the important writers keep on developing, 
and both their intellects and emotions deepen, for 
the restless search for truth demands in the mind 
that eternal conflict out of which ideas come. A 
man like Yeats writes better at sixty-five than he 
did at thirty-five, and Thomas Hardy’s best poem, 
An Ancient to Ancients, was written in his seventies. 
He declared grandly before his death, “Life burns 
brightlier towards the end.” Needless to say, it does 
not burn brightlier for the vast proportion of writers 
any more than it does for the bulk of ordinary men. 
How many contemporary writers in America or any- 
where else have produced anything really worth 
while after forty, or have done anything except 
repeat themselves? 

The mind of a writer is nourished in a double 
way: by art and by life. The writer learns his 
craft from other writers and from something in his 
own developing mentality. From books and from 
experience his mind gets that fertilization, that 
reaction which gives him his material; for all writing 
and all ideas worth while represent what psycho- 
logists call a reaction to stimulus. No matter how 
great or original is a man’s mind, he is likely to 


wear out if his experience of life or art is allowed 
to become meager. He needs stimulation of various 
kinds to help him to express what is in him. He 
needs even the stimulus of knowing that his work 
is wanted, and that it arouses a response in his 
readers, a response that may not always be flatter- 
ing but may even, as with the literature of ideas, be 
merely a ferment of angry excitement. 

In this country experience is for some reason 
nearly always identified with what the colorful maga- 
zines call the “love life,” and this, whether inside 
or outside the bounds of matrimony, has but the 
limited nutriment value that a single special article 
of diet commonly has. The clues that it gives to 
life are limited in their potentials. In addition, 
they are such as are most useful in that form of 
subjective writing of which we have had a plethora, 
where the novel degenerates into a sort of literal 
transcript of the writer’s personal life, instead of 
being an imaginative creation based on knowledge 
and material that he might have absorbed from his 
experience. 

For some time now, writers in the search of new 
material have begun to dig deeper into the mysteries 
of personality, into the hidden regions of the mind. 
This has been an age of psychological discoveries, 
an age when a determined attempt has been made 
to give to the study of psychology the proportions 
of an exact science, and this has worked a revolu- 
tion in the presentation of characters in fiction and 
in drama. Nowadays a novel is frequently not a 
narrative but a psychological chronicle of a person's 
attempt to struggle with a life either too simple or 
too complex for his spiritual and psychic capacities, 
and sometimes the struggle ends with the mind 
breaking. For the mind, as is well known, can break 
down as fatally under too much drabness and mono- 
tony as it can from too many dramatic and tragic 
happenings. 

Of course writers in the past frequently studied 
mental breakdown, but when they drew cases of it 
in their own work these were too frequently definitely 
demented or maniacal, like Ophelia, or Rochester's 
wife in Jane Eyre, or Mr. Dick in David Copperfield. 
Even yet, to the ordinary man, an insane person 
is one who foams at the mouth or tears around like 
an Indian in a war dance. But in the complexity 
of the modern world, where life is so often a “heap 
of broken images,” the writer begins to see types 
such as the manic-depressive and _ schizophrenic 
personalities, which are not only normal for long 
periods but which are able to conform to a great 
many of the functions and duties of life, being 
indeed sometimes found in people of high intellectual 
potentiality and ability. 

The study of mental disease is of obvious interest 
and value to writers, because of the fact that the 
examination of the emotions, ideas, and fears of a 
mental patient is like viewing normal emotions, ideas, 
and fears enlarged by a microscope, so that their 
various components are more clearly visible. The 
normal man has to struggle, as Jung has pointed 
out, with the same complexes, the same emotions 
which drive the neurotic off his balance. The mixture 
of hate, for example, frequently found in passionate 
love becomes so exaggerated in mental trouble that 
we can observe and understand more clearly the 
conflict of desires that arouse this hatred. The 
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phenomena of transference, common enough in 
normal people in the little events of everyday life, 
can in the insane assume a scale and a complexity 
that are full of clues for any student of human 
nature. The fantastic remorses of mental patients, 
either transferred from some transgression which 
they cannot face to something more creditable to 
themselves, or worked up out of nothing because 
they were thwarted in the satisfaction of some passion 
or ambition; or the scrupulously formulated sense 
of honor and heroics with which they flatter them- 
selves —those distortions give more of an insight 
into the factors which make up the self-flattery 
and vanity that is part of nearly everybody than 
can be given in the study of normal types. 





News from the 
Literary Front 


Why do novelists fail? We quote from a recent 
editorial in the Saturday Review: “Flashes of 
brilliance, manner, fluency, experiment in language 
carried to the breaking point, are common in 
novel writing, but the solid, confident maturity 
of expression that belongs to a masterpiece of 
English is seldom to be found there. It would be 
difficult to find in a dozen of the best known 
English and American novels of the last ten years 
as many paragraphs of robust confident English 
as one reads in the first three pages of Trollope’s 
Autobiography. 

“Tradition in fiction is merely the sum of a 
long experience in story telling and of a long 
practice in the making of English prose. Tradi- 
tion is never convention, for if it crystallizes and 
becomes static it is no longer tradition but a dam 
in the stream, a bar in the path. When the ex- 
perimenters get done with their job the dead 
hand of nineteenth century novel writing will be 
dust, and its conventions will have no more power 
over story tellers than Chaucer or Spenser or 
Fielding. Then perhaps the novelists will begin 
to feel again the power of the great tradition of 
English writing, which is that no virtues of nov- 
elty in subject matter, no innovations in style, 
can make up for the lack of a matured and 


entirely adequate prose. There is no other pre- 
servative for fiction.” 


A ten-thousand-dollar contest has been an- 
nounced by Warner Bros. in preparation for the 
filming of “Anthony Adverse.” There are five 
Ford cars and much hosiery among the 157 
prizes. The winners will be those who come 
closest to naming the cast that will be used in 
the production. Ballots, prepared by the Postal 
Telegraph Company, will be mailed or left at the 
telegraph offices, and will contain in addition to 
the guesses a short essay on why the leading 
actor has been chosen. Anthony will probably be 
taken by Leslie Howard, who has just signed a 
fat contract with Warner Bros. 
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Another contest, for librarians only, is the Penn 
Publishing Company’s offer of $100.00 for the 
best criticism of the novel “Blue Marigolds.” 
Those who enter must limit their reviews to five 
hundred words and name the library they are 
connected with. Address The Editor, Prize Review 


Contest, Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Ken McCormick has become a member of the 
editorial department of Doubleday, Doran in 
charge of all manuscripts except mysteries. Mal- 
colm Johnson, formerly editor of the Doubleday 
Crime Club, has gone to Fortune. Now that he 
has left the Crime Club we, the editors of The 
Writer, feel sure he will not object to our naming 
him as the author of the series in our April and 
May issues, published anonymously under the title 
“Rules for Detective Stories.” 


The Windsor Quarterly, recently considered 
defunct, has been taken over by Commonwealth 
College and will continue to publish short stories 
and poetry under the editorship of Frederick B. 
Maxham and Irene Merrill. Two stories from the 
first volume will be reprinted in Edward J. 


O’Brien’s 1934 anthology and one in the O. Henry 
collection. 


Samuel Rogers’ “Dusk at the Grove” will be 
published August 24th by Little, Brown. This is 
the third Atlantic Monthly Press Prize Novel, 
and the first one to be written by an American. 
It was chosen from a mass of manuscripts, 1340 
in all, and the announcement was made in May. 
Rogers is in his early forties, teaches French 
literature at the University of Wisconsin, and 
usually spends his summers near Newport, Rhode 
Island. “Dusk at the Grove” concerns family life 
at this Middletown summer home. Rogers is mar- 
ried and has three children; his father is chaplain 
at St. George’s School, Newport. 


Nelson Doubleday, who has always owned a half 
interest in the Literary Guild, has made arrange- 
ments recently to take a more active part in its 
management. The Guild will remain a separate 


entity but many details will be carried on by the 
Doubleday firm. 


John O’Hara’s “Appointment in Samarra” is to 
appear August 13th under the aegis of Harcourt, 
Brace. It is a first novel with the Pennsylvania 
anthracite district for locale. One item of particu- 
lar interest which he brings out is this: In 1925 
“the union called a strike which lasted 110 days. 
There was no violence beyond the small squabble 
and there was no starvation among the miners. 
But anthracite markets disappeared. Domestic 
sales were hurt permanently; the oil burner was 
installed in thousands of homes...there was no 
point in going back to coal.” 


The Macaulay Company announces it will not 
be able to consider entire unsolicited manuscripts 
hereafter, but will be glad to look at synopses, 
outlines or specimen chapters which authors or 
agents care to submit. On the basis of this mater- 
ial the publishers will decide whether they wish 
to see the complete manuscript. 
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The Writer’s Forum 


Readers are invited to contribute brief letters 
(not over 600 words) discussing articles appear- 
ing in THe Waiter or making helpful suggestions 
to writers. Payment in subscriptions. 


ETHICS 


In our last issue we printed an article by 
Willis Knapp Jones called “Dollars for 
Ghosts.” It happened that the magazine, Author 
and Journalist, printed in their issue of the 
same month an article by the same author 
entitled “What Shall It Profit a Ghost 
Writer ?” 

“Dollars for Ghosts” put forth the proposi- 
tion that ghost writing is a legitimate occupa- 
tion for a writer. “What Shall It Profit a 
Ghost Writer?’ was written as an attack on 
the occupation. Two questions arise here: 
one, “Should a writer’s sincerity be impugned 
when he takes both sides in a debate?’ and 
two, “Is Ghost Writing entirely above-board ?” 

Mr. Jones, in reference to the first question, 
says in part: “No one thought it unethical 
when I did both sides of a political debate. 
I did the very best I could for each debater, 
using the same facts, since they were avail- 
able to everyone, but interpreting them to 
substantiate the claims of each speaker.” We 
hope that it was well understood by both 
parties that Mr. Jones was undertaking the 
double assignment. 

With regard to the ethics of ghost writing, 
Tue Writer holds that it is no more mis- 
leading or unethical than the use of a nom de 
plume. The only difference is that the pseu- 
donym represents an actual, living person. The 
editors of THE WRITER will be glad to con- 
sider in this department letters from readers 
who have something important to say on the 
subject. 





THE BEWILDERED BEGINNER 


Editor, the Forum: — 

Is anything more bewildering than the study of 
diet? You find yourself in the midst of contradictions. 
Years ago, I having trouble with one arm, a doctor 
said: “Push it hard, make it go.” A second doctor 
said, “Go slowly.” A third remarked, “Do as you 
please”! To beginners in writing, editors, agents, 
and writers giving advice are at times bewildering. 
“It is no use till you are well known.” And how 
are you to become well known? One says an editor 
has no time to bother with you, another assures you 
an editor is eagerly looking for you if you happen 
to be just the right kind of you. The most deadly 
thing is silence. When an article or poem is kept 
for months, when your letter is ignored, then, oh 
then, you do wish you knew some method of attack. 
An agent once suggested that I change a few 
articles into fiction. At the time it did not seem 
to me that I could, I liked them as they were and 
found they went across. 

When an editor can and does tell you that you 
are doing good work, you tuck his letter away for 
a future tonic. Surely our needs are as different as 
our temperaments—I might add “circumstances.” 
Read Albert Terhune’s experiences in “To the Best 
of My Memory.” Perhaps you can’t type, or can’t 
afford to have it done? It’s consoling to remember 
Parkman, slowly, painfully writing on a homemade 
frame as he sat up in bed. It’s consoling that a 
well-known poet had a poem rejected thirty times, 
started the same list again, and had it accepted. 
Many cannot afford to “take courses.” “Deepen your 
life?” An old friend compresses it into two words, 
“Vision, action.” Whether vision or action, each one 
must think out his own technique. Vision from 
contacts, biography, music, Vision from any source 
which deepens your outlook and grasp, and inspires. 
Action? A few hours may be all I can endure. 
You may be tireless. Perhaps few of us attain a 
good balance. A recent writer said good literature 
might be called “the music of the pen.” Aye — soul 
and technique. In spite of the many courses and 
books on technique, sometimes available, sometimes 
not, it is always possible to work out individual 
tests. The study of words, particularly those rare 
in your own vocabulary. And, as often suggested, 
rewriting articles, short stories, poems of any well- 
known author, and comparing. I used to say to a 
careless maid: “Play you are somebody else, look 
around and criticize yourself.” An editor once told 
me to follow my own advice and work hard! 
“Perspiration as well as inspiration”? Specht said, 
“The essential and individual qualities of his own 
art can be learnt only from himself.” 

Ann Rutherford. 
Brookline, Mass. 


BUNKLESS! 
Editor, the Forum: — 

A few months ago I decided to quit all my tech- 
nical reading and concentrate all my efforts in 
creative work only. I felt that my regular reading 
of the five writers’ magazines, to which I was 4 
subscriber, hampered my creative expression, and 
so I thought it would be wise for me to cancel 
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all my subscriptions for those magazines, among 
which happened to be THe Wairer also. 

I have been reading THe Wrirer for two years, 
and let me assure you that I have never found it 
so well edited and so interesting as at present. 
This month’s issue especially was a very good one. 
Phyllis Bottome’s article was one of the finest I have 
read in all of the writers’ magazines so far. It 
was refreshing to read such bunkless and uncom- 
mercial advice after credulously absorbing so much 
debasing and misleading commercial advice by 
writers who will never produce anything worth 
while even if they start life all over again. I think 
I went wrong by believing almost anything I have 
read in the various writers’ magazines. I was taught 
ninety per cent of the stories submitted to editors 
were rejected because they were not properly slanted, 
and that the easiest way to break into print is to 
try the pulps and the syndicates. I followed this 
advice to the letter, but it only made me worse. Had 
I not absorbed all the nonsense, perhaps I would 
have been nearer my goal than I am at present, 
for I would have been writing the stories I loved 
to write about the people I was really interested in, 
and the practice alone would have been enough to 
get me somewhere by this time. Unfortunately, I 
became the slave of those hocus pocus magicians who 
study the advertisements of magazines to draw their 
inspirations, and so I went wrong. I was not born 
to write the kind of stories they were born to write. 
I was born to write better ones, but they said: “No, 
you will never be a Shakespeare, O. Henry, Poe, or 
Maupassant. Come on! Be sensible! Write like we 
do! Write trash! The public devours it. The editors 
demand it! Wake up, you dreamer! Cast your 
ambitions aside! They aren’t worth anything. Write 
for money!” I don’t know how I managed to endure 
so much insult, What really amazes me is the fact 
that I not only listened to such advice, I also began 
to believe in it, and even tried to follow it for some 
time. Now, thank God, like every hero of the True 
Story Magazine, I can see how bitterly I suffered 
for my sins. 

Enough of that. I’ll try to send you a year’s 
subscription as soon as possible. I don’t believe it 
would hurt me very much to read two articles a 
month such as those of Miss Bottome and Mr. 
Yewdale. 


Stavros Savides. 
Everett, Mass. 


SISTER ARTS— UNDER THE SKIN 
Editor, the Forum: — 


To the poet —to the real poet who takes his art 
as seriously as he takes himself, and who follows 
it ardently, as knights are averred to have followed 
the Grail— whisper, merely whisper, the word, 
“Advertising.” The poet’s nostrils, sensitive as a 
poet’s should be, will twitch— “Commercial!” The 
poet’s eyebrows will lift—“Merchandising!” The 
poet’s lips will hiss — “BUNK !” 

To the advertising man, venture, ever so warily, 
the suggestion, “Why not four lines of verse here?” 
The advertising man’s brows will beetle, as well 
dressed business men’s eyebrows do—“Sentiment !” 
The adv. man’s lips will jeer—“Tripe!” The adv. 
man’s voice will thunder —“CAMPBELL’S SOUP!” 
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But if you are one of those light-minded writers, 
so shamelessly neither fish, flesh, nor fowl that you 
have hazarded, in widely divergent moments, both 
verse writing and copywriting, you cannot have failed 
to note the similarity of the two arts. (Hisses from 
the poet, here —“*ARTS !”) 

Those fortunate enough to be neither poets nor 
copywriters may not have noticed that both forms 
of expression seize upon a single vivid moment 
or experience and, by the use of the minimum in 
words and space, develop the moment’s emotion to 
its high peaks of intensity. It may be that the casual 
reader has not even been conscious of those high 
peaks, but no matter how the cruel public may 
skim or slur or overlook his lines, the poet — and 
the copywriter—knows that his peaks are there. 
He knows it best by the labor involved in reaching 
them. Fourteen lines in which to make the great 
moment immortal! Five inches of costly space to 
sell a million bars of soap! Poets go unshorn; 
copywriters turn gray. Each spends hours in culling 
and paring material that he—or someone else — 
has spent days and weeks or years in collecting. The 
poet must make allowance for the mechanical re- 
quirements of rhyme and meter; the copywriter must 
consider illustrations, kinds and sizes of type, 
balance, etc. 

The poet, of course, shrinks from anything so 
commercial as selling, but though he will not admit 
the heresy, he does “sell” that small bit of the 
universe, which he chooses to make immortal, by 
every art in his possession—by calling into use 
one or all of the sense appeals to which humans 
are vulnerable. He must make you see his moment, 
so he colors it skilfully—rose or blue or mauve. 
He has to make you feel it, so he gives it texture — 
hardness or satin softness, Sometimes he gives it 
voice; sometimes perfume; and he works it all in 
with a suitable rhythm and pattern. The copywriter 
knows first and last and all the time that he has 
something to sell, but his methods do not differ 
greatly. He is far too canny to try to sell merely 
a cake of soap, knowing how many cakes of soap 
there are already in every woman’s life. But if, 
adroitly, he can make you see its colors; feel the 
softness of its million bubbles foaming above your 
hands; smell its fragrance, rose or hyacinth... The 
copywriter, too, speaks in images. The poet, to a 
certain extent, must make his experience your ex- 
perience. When you find that he has lifted a section 
of your experience and placed it—like a gem — 
in the center of the poem, he becomes, at once, your 
favorite poet. When he has acquired enough strength 
and skill to lift the emotions of many people into 
his poems, he is said to have the universal appeal, 
is acclaimed by critics and invited to go over the 
country on lecture tours. 

Never believe that the copywriter — still valiantly 
trafficking those million bars of soap — is an innocent 
in this matter of personal experience! Though he 
has made you see his soap and feel its lather; 
though you can now identify it by fragrance, form 
and taste, he cannot conscientiously advance you 
beyond the kindergarten class in the study of soap. 
You must — whether you will it or not, O helpless 
gentle reader —be initiated into the actual process 
of using it. So before you he washes many, many 
baskets of linen. You see yourself doing it with 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1000 
words. Special rates on books. Poetry lic. 
per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street OLEAN, NEW YORK 








TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 55c each 
(BLACK RECORD) 

CARBON PAPER, 100 sheets $1.15 
(LETTER SIZE) 
Postpaid in U. S. A. 

Long Lasting — Good Writing 
Quality Guaranteed 
DIRECT SUPPLY COMPANY 


116 WINTHROP ROAD BROOKLINE, MASS. 











WIN $$$ IN CONTESTS! 


Healy’e Contest Bulletin lists the ‘“‘cream”’ of 
contests monthly, offering thousands of cash 
rizes for Photos, Bright Sayings, Jokes, 
foe, Poems, Letters, Recipes, Stories, 
Slogans, Household Hints, Limericks, etc., and 
YOU can win your share by keeping posted 
and entering the contests promptly. Also has 
winni entries and helpful articles on HOW 
TO WIN by leading contestants. 


Rates, $2 per year, but to get 1000 new readers 
quickly, the rate is now just one-half—only $1 
r year. Latest copy, 20 cents—none free. 
eep posted—WIN YOUR SHARE! Mention 
The Writer and order TODAY. 


William A. Healy 


20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 








READING OF 
EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST 


FIVE MEN AND POMPEY 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Sertorius, Lucullus, Crasus, Cicero, and 
are hive interesting figures in the 
author’s blank verse, and more pict- 
uresque and dramatic than if he had 
used the vers libre he likes so well. 
$1.00 


THE REAL BERNARD SHAW 
MAURICE COLBOURNE 


“It is only a slender Little volume, but 
it leaves one in the state of Oliver 
Twist, longing for ‘more.’ Better this 
result than the overwriting of a subject, 
no matter how fascinating.’’—The 
Washington Post. 

$1.00 


KORA IN HELL 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
“Its style may seem incoherent to many 
people, but if they are patient and read 
carefully, an inner cohesion will reward 
their search—an inner beauty under the 
surface confusion,”’"—The New York 
Post. 
$2.00 


Order from 


BRUCE HUMPHRIES, INC. 


906 STUART STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 














him by a sublimated process imported, apparently, 
from the land where there is no more work. Some- 
times, as his enthusiasm waxes, the advertising 
expert goes back of the cleansing project, and 
presents the clothes in the process of being soiled 
as Jane and Jerry tumble down hill (just as they 
do all the time, little dears). Having become ac- 
customed to it by many suggestions of the familiar, 
and by much vicarious usage, you find, in time, 
that the copywriter’s soap is your soap—that you 
are buying it quite as a matter of course. 

Even the most lyrical poet is a zealot for words. 
He weighs and tests, and fits them carefully, as if 
they were jewels. A word is more than a word to the 
copywriter, too. When it gets to the point that a 
word may be 10,000 bars of soap, he developes a 
word frenzy as fine as any poet’s. Though those 
tons of soap never release their weight from his 
shoulders; though he cannot forget for a moment 
that his 150 words must sell, and sell, and sell, the 
purely creative fascination gets in its hold also. 
The fire falls and he matches words with all the 
ardor of a sonnet writer; he pounds them in with 
absorption; he rounds his phrases and polishes them 
—even though he breaks them up again lest they 
sound too smooth for truth. He mouths and orates 
—and all but scans them. 

When he sends out his finished copy —that 150 
word bit of perfection—he feels the pangs of re- 
linquishment almost as much as does a poet sub- 
mitting his first sonnet to the cold hauteur and 
the poking fingers of the critics. The white sheets 
pass from desk to desk. He can only watch them, 
helplessly. Past the copy chief; past the agency 
head; out to the advertiser; back again — mirac- 
ulously bearing the advertiser’s O.K. Exit soap from 
the mind of the copywriter. Even the copy disappears. 
It is not his any longer. But it comes back again, 
after weeks, arrayed in such princely fashion that 
it seems even less his own. Shining black and white 
on a polished page and smartly blocked, it is like 
a poem — but more beautiful. (The copywriter does 
not consciously make this comparison. He does 
not consider poetry and does not know its points 
of judgment.) 

Eventually, the advertisement and the poem make 
the same magazine. When the printed pages slip 
through the poet’s fingers, he does not notice the 
advertisement. He doesn’t know that he is passing 
over a great piece of copy, because he does not 
consider advertising and has not studied the points 
of advertising copy. 

But there are women, out there where the maga- 
zine goes, who do consider ads. There are even women 
who like to read —in a desultory way — about soap. 
The copywriter knows that ten thousand of them, 
perhaps a hundred thousand, are reading his bit 
of copy. It will appeal to some of them, surely. 
They will act on its appeal— Who knows? 

The copywriter knows. On this final point he has 
it all over the follower of the sister art. When 
those million bars of soap sell—or do not sell— 
the copywriter will be told. For the writer of ad- 
vertising there is no silent—and uncertain — 
waiting for the verdict of posterity. 

Mary Gould Ogilvie. 
Tulsa, Okjahoma. 
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MOVING DAY IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 


By Dororuy Brown THOMPSON 


Writers, for economic reasons, 

Seek new abodes with changing seasons. 
They are identified with ease 

(The mark of Cain for such as these) 
By an ink-bottle, partly filled, 

Held carefully, lest it be spilled. 

It can’t be packed, you understand— 

It must be carried in the hand. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





THE ACID TEST 


Editor, the Forum: — 

In the July issue of THe Wairer there is an 
article, “Sales Pointers,” by Fred Kunkel, in which 
he says: “Before you consign your manuscript to 
the mail bag, be sure that it passes the acid test 
of interest and entertainment. That is what makes 
people read your article or story and that is what 
makes the editor buy it.” 

I can hear the editors murmur a fervent “Amen” 
to this excellent advice and it does not require a 
vivid imagination to picture them offering up a 
prayer that more of us would follow it. Because too 
few of us do follow it. 

Have you heard a child play the piano? Usually 
it is a girl who is put on exhibition for you. And 
before she starts you know just what to expect. 
You do not even have to be in the same room to 
know it is a child who is playing. She may have gone 
bevond the stumbling stage and play with the steady 
tick of the metronome ringing in her head. But the 
music doesn’t say anything. It sounds the same all 
the way through, a steady thumping of the notes. 
It does n’t tell you anything about life and love, and 
joy and sorrow. There is no pause while you wait 
expectantly for the next note. There are no passages 
where the notes come with a breathless rush. There 
are no inspiring crescendos, no quiet diminuendos. 
There is no breath of life in the performance. 

But have you heard a performer who brings a 
message to you with his music? You actually experi- 
ence the laughter and the tears, the passion and the 
life in the heart of the player. You have a great 
longing that you, too, could play some instrument 
and make it say just what you have in your heart. 
And as you listen you realize that others also can 
be up on the heights or down in the depths. They, 
too, experience bitterness and sorrow, and can swing 
just as far the other way to happiness and joy. 
There is drama in that music. 

Too many of us write stories that are like the 
playing of a child. All the words may be there, and 
they may be used with grammatical correctness — 
but they don’t say anything. They don’t sing and 
laugh and talk and cry, as people do every day; or 
bring strange fancies to the mind; or visions of far 
places and dramatic scenes. 

“Before you consign your manuscript to the mail 
bag, be sure that it passes the acid test of interest 
and entertainment.” Don’t wait for the editor to find 
out that something is missing —find it out first. 
Frederick H. C. Kampe 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


All kinds of manuscripts typed neatly and 
accurately. 50c per thousand words for a short 
MS,, others priced according to length. Poems 
le and 2c per line. 


Gertrude B. Ellis 


BARNSTABLE, MASS. 











0 (Q)K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, 

Medicine, Science, World War, Profes- 

sions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, 

Juveniles, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 

words and up); Verse (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt report. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 
Drexel Blidg,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dept. W 




















SUMMER CANVASSERS 
WANTED 


During the vacation months we are offering 
attractive commissions to reliable individuals 
on subscriptions collected. (No minors.) 

Address all correspondence to 


THE WRITER, INC. 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 














For Writers - 


THE WRITER - VOL. 45, 1933 


Beautifully bound in dark, red cloth, gold 


lettering, and provided with complete 


Uniform with the earlier volumes published 
by THe WRITER. 


8 ARLINGTON ST. 








A FEW COPIES AVAILABLE AT $5.00 
POSTAGE FREE 


THE WRITER 
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PPP III III 








oe 


. . . .you must have a snapper at the 
end.”—Mark Twain. 


Advice from 
Great Writers 


“ . for the love of God don’t conde- 
scend. —Dickens. 


“. . . «three bottles of claret.”—Byron 
“T need solitude. . . ."-—Heinrich Heine. 


“The crisp sentence may alternate the 
intricate. . . ..—Walter Pater. 


oo 


....read with a pen in your hand... .” 
—Ben Franklin. 


oe 


....the sin of grandiloquence, or tall 
talking.” —Thackeray. 


“... .give days and nights to Addison.” 
—Dr. Johnson. 


These and many others (over eighty 
brilliant authors secure in the classic 
mould) have recorded their rules and 
their advice, compiled for you in 


THE WRITING ART 


Take the advice of Ben Franklin: 
read it with pen in hand. Its 227 pages 
are meaty with important thoughts of 
important people, writers all. 


THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


[ ] I enclose $3.00 for a copy of “The 
Writing Art,” together with six 
months subscription to THE 
WRITER. 

(50c extra for Canadian or Foreign postage) 

[ ] 1 enclose $2.50 for a copy of “The 
Writing Art.” 

(50c extra for Canadian or Foreign postage) 








LOST ADDRESSES 

In the July Writer we asked four people 
to send us their addresses for payment against 
Forum letters. We have not heard from two 
of them as yet: 

J. A. Pierce, Brookline, Mass., (Feb.). 

Alice L. Root, Winthrop, Mass., (May). 

These addresses were inadvertently lost. 
The individual may have payment of one 
dollar, the remuneration then in effect, by 
writing this office. THE EpItors. 








BACK NUMBERS 


The WRITER is available in most issues 
from 1926 to Date. The following prices 
will prevail in the future for these issues: 


ee $1.00 each 

a 50 each 

1933-1934 .........- .25 each 
THE WRITER 





8 ARLINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 











The Writer’s Special Market Lists 


JUVENILES. ..... cee ccccccceseccecs July, 1934 






































SPORTING & OUTDOOR ........... June, 1934 
lh an June, 1934 
HOME-FURNISHING .............. June, 1934 
ST. oo, FeL en vebeee bess <'0.0 6000 May, 1934 
GREETING-CARD VERSE ....... April, 1934 
Dt . telcdwedsdeqhibhe’ 600004 March, 1934 
ATTN oc ccccccssccccces February, 1934 


EY chase cergd rs vecenccectoes December, 1923 
GEOR WICTION  ....ccceees- November, 1933 
SEE vo cnnccsennnsenses September, 1933 
SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES .......... May, 1933 
NOVELETTES & SERIALS ...... March, 1933 


IN THIS ISSUE: Book Publishers 
COMING IN SEPTEMBER: Articles 





THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 


DP ices essccckyeee for the Market Lists 
checked at 25 cents each. 
( ) Verse ( ) Short Fiction 
( ) Greeting-Card ( ) Articles 
Verse ( ) Juvenile 
( ) Drama ( ) Scientific 
( ) Syndicates Articles 
( ) Humor ( ) Novelettes and 
( ) Sporting, Outdoor, Serials 


Westerns, Home-Furnishing 
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“.. ..you must have a snapper at the 


end.”—Mark Twain. 


Advice from 
Great Writers 


“.. for the love of God don’t conde- 
scend.”—Dickens. 


“, . . .three bottles of claret.”—Byron 
“T need solitude. . . .,—Heinrich Heine. 


“The crisp sentence may alternate the 
intricate. . . ."—Walter Pater. 


“.,..read with a pen in your hand... .” 


—Ben Franklin. 


6 


*,.. .the sin of grandiloquence, or tall 
talking.” —Thackeray. 


a 


... give days and nights to Addison.” 
—Dr. Johnson. 


These and many others (over eighty 
brilliant authors secure in the classic 
mould) have recorded their rules and 
their advice, compiled for you in 


“THE WRITING ART” 


Take the advice of Ben Franklin: 
read it with pen in hand. Its 227 pages 
are meaty with important thoughts of 
important people, writers all. 


THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


[ ] L enclose $3.00 for a copy of “The 
Writing Art,” together with six 
months subscription to THE 


WRITER. 
(50c extra for Canadian or Foreign postage) 


[ ] I enclose $2.50 for a copy of “The 


Writi Art.” 
(50c extra for Canadian or Foreign postage) 
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1. Packing 3. Valve 6. Washers 10. Rivet 13. Rubber Ink Sec 
2. Piston Hendle 4. Piston Head 748. Levers 11. Wire Rings 14, Pressure Bar 
5. Piston Red 9. Bar Spring 12. Locking Pin 








OLD-TIME PARTS ABOLISHED | 


if, 


by this Revolutionary Pen 


Its Visible Column of Ink—like the Gas Gauge on your car— 








Lets you choose your,own time to refill—ends running dry! 


Not only does Parker’s revolutionary ber sac pens and piston-pump types sides, smooth 
Vacumatic hold 102% more ink than are being laid aside as rapidly as as a watch- 
a rubber sac pen of equal size, but it silent pictures went out when talking bearing, and 
also shows when your ink supply is pictures came in. slightly turned 


you by suddenly going dry. You can sc. Preci i d Gold, not possibly 
always refill it w and where ink ped — with » polished pellet of rare smusthar eer ea 
Iri 

















is handy. : ed both —even benea 
It’s a basically new invention— ec tea the pressure of big-fisted writers. 
guaranteed mechanically perfect. Give your hand the pleasant 7 
A famed designer created this shim- pcre ae Se Se | — Y 
ee See ey ae alr er are daily demonstrating this new won- 
utterly original, smart, and alluring der of eience. The Parker Pen Com- 


style—design patented, hence wholly S-VACUMATIC———> pany, Janesville, Wis. 


exclusive. 
Also at $5; Note: All Fountain Pen owners should us¢ 


Now that the world can have ghe Oversize, $10; 
sacless pen it has always wanted,rub- _— Pencil, $2.50 Pencil, $2.50 Parker Quink, the new pen-cleaning ink. 
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